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CHAPTER VIII.—CONTINUED. 
OLIVER went out with his noiseless step. Mrs. Sweetman deputed 
one of the maids to watch quietly in Constance’s apartment during 
her absence, and descended to the kitchen to attend to her domestic 
concerns, bidding the deputy ring the bell in case the patient awoke 
or appeared resticss. In about an hour she returned, and found 
that Constance was still locked in that deep healing slumber. 

“ And no wonder,” observed the girl, who had been left to watch 
her, ‘‘ for somebody has been playing such lovely music, it ’most 
sent me to sleep too.” 

‘‘Playing music!’’ said the housekeeper in amazement. 
can have been playing music? Was it Master Reginald ?” 

“Oh, no, I see him walking about in the garden all the time,’’ 
said the girl. s 

‘Who could it have been?” said Mrs. Sweetman. 
of music was it? Was it like a pianna ?” 

‘“‘No—not a bit like a pianna,” replied the girl. ‘It was more 
like the organ at church when it plays very soft and sweet and like 
women’s voices, you know. I dare say if you sit quiet a bit you’ll 
hear it.” 

They sat still, listening, and presently their ears were greeted by 
a strain of soft wild music, like the solemn breathings of the wind 
over an AZolian harp. 

‘‘The lord have mercy upon us!’ exclaimed the housekeeper. 
‘* There—go down, Grace, go down; and don’t you say a word about 
this music to anybody. It’s the death-warning of the family. Who 
is it to be, I wonder ?” 

‘Is it for. Miss Carrolton?” whispered Grace, turning pale and 
trembling like an aspen leaf. 

“‘No—it would not play for her, because she is not one of the 
family,” said Mrs. Sweetman. ‘It must be a Ravenscroft either by 
birth or marriage. Pray Heaven it may be the old lady! Now 
mind you don’t mention it,” she repeated, seeing that the girl was 
very anxious to get out of the haunted room, adding, with a stroke 
of policy to enforce the performance of her request, “it always 
brings ill-luck upon the first person who speaks about it.” 

“Qh, no! I won’t say a word,” said 
Grace, clutching at the door handle, 
‘only pray don’t set me to watch here 
again, please. I don’t like it at all.” 
And she beat a hasty retreat. 

Probably Mrs. Sweetman relished 
the lonely watch as little as her deputy. 
She was, at least, very glad when Con- 
stance awoke and asked for something 
to drink. She was,.as her good nurse 
had predicted, considerably better 
after her long sleep. 

“I hope you were not disturbed, 
miss,” said the housekeeper, anxious 
to know whether she had heard the 
music 

“Oh no, quite the contrary, if you 
can understand how that may be,” 
replied Constance, smiling ; “‘ for I was 
just awaking when that AZolian harp 
began to play, and it sent me to sleep 
again. Where is it?” 

“ Where is what, miss?” asked 
Mrs, Sweetman, in a state of utter be- 
wilderment. 

“Why, that Aolian harp that has 
been playing so sweetly,” said Con- 
stance. ‘ Surely you must have heard 
the music ?” 

“Oh! yes, miss, I heard some mu- 
sic,” replied Mrs. Sweetman; “ but I 
don’t know where it came from, nor 
who played it.” 

**I know the sound of that music 
well,” said the patient. “ Itis not any 
person who plays it.” (Mrs. Sweet- 
man shuddered.) ‘It is an instru- 
ment with strings, that is placed in an 
open window ; and when the wind blows 
through it, it produces that Leautiful 
wild music that you heard. it must 
have been fixed up this morning, or I 
should have noticed it before. No 
doubt that strange youth, Reginal}, 
being unable yet to play well enough 
to please me, has placed this ‘ harp of 
the winds’ somewhere near, that its 
wild tones may lull me to rest.” 

“I dare say he has, miss,” said 
Mrs. Sweetman, to whom, however, 
Constance’s last remarks had béen 
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only half-addressed. Her belief in the supernatural origin of the 
sounds she had heard remained, nevertheless, as firm as ever. 

Anxious to prevent any further inquiries on this subject, which 
might lead to discoveries dangerously agitating’ and alarming to her 
patient, Mrs. Sweetman commenced her preparations for dressing 
the wound. It was progressing favorably ; but the doctoress thought 
it advisable that Constance should remain in bed, on lew diet, for 
that day at least. Many were the anxious inquiries made at the 
door during the day by Mr. Ravenscroft and Reginald, but the 
former did not again request leave to enter the room, and the latter 
was of course rigorously excluded. 

The music was not heard again, and the housekeeper went to bed, 
in the hope that it might not be repeated. Constance had frequently 
thought of it, and wished she might hear again the wild, soothing, 
dream-like tones. By some untraceable chain of imagination she 
had linked the music with the mysterious face that had looked 
through her curtains the night before; and now, as her eyes were 
closing, she opened them again to see if the swarthy countenance 
was at its post. The space was vacant. Only the firelight danced 
upon a large old wardrobe that stood against the wall. Her eyes 
closed fast, and she was dreaming that the Molian melody was mur- 
muring in her ear, when its tones swept so loud and so near that 
they awoke her with a start. The harp, if harp it were, seeme? 
to be actually in the room; then it sank away, and moaned outside 
the windows. Again it passed along the lofty ceiling, and then died 
away in mournful wailings through the long echoing corridors. She 
raised her head and listened. A slight motion of the curtains 
caught her eye. There was the gipsy-like face again, but so changed, 
so haggard, so full of pain, so death-like, that she could hardly 
recognize it. 


‘Oh, heavens! she is dying! Help! help!’ cried Constance, 


| with a shriek of terror, at the same time falling back fainting. 


Aroused by the cry, Mrs. Sweetman rushed to her assistance. 
For along time the fainting fit refused to yield to the restoratives 
which she brought ; and she began to wonder whether the warning 
could have been intended for the young lady, through a stranger to 
the family. Mingled with much real sorrow at the probable death 
of her fair patient, came sundry misgivings concerning the conse- 
quences to herself, if a coroner’s jury should return a verdict of cul- 
pable negligence in undertaking the cure of a gunshot wound, with- 
out calling in the aid of a regular practitioner. 
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At length, to her great joy, the peor girl gave signs of returning 
consciousness. She pressed her hand to her forehead, looked hur- 
riedly round, and then seemed by a sudden effort to recollect all. 
“See to her!” she said, pointing towards the further side of the 
bed, where the face had appeared.+ ‘“‘ Has she fallen on the ground? 
Is she lying there now? Oh! see to her! Never mind me—I am 
quite well now.” 

‘*Who are you talking about, miss ?”’ demanded the bewildered 
housekeeper. ‘There is nobody here. You must keep quiet, and 
not give way to these fancies.” 

‘Tt was no fancy,” replied Constance, earnestly. ‘I saw the 
face as plainly as I now see yours; and death was written upon it. 
It was—I am sure it was—the face of the first Mrs. Ravenscroft—of 
Reginald’s mother.” 

‘« The Lord preserve us!” cried Mrs. Sweetman. 
ghost !” 

‘* No—it was not a ghost,” said Constance; “it was a living, or 
rather a dying woman, I recollect now that as I fell, when that 
madman fired, I heard a scream from the other side of the door, 
and afterwards there was a knock against it, which was evidently a 
signal to Reginald. She must have been outside the door, and the 
shot, after passing through my arm, went througn the panel and 
struck her. Oh, heaven! are the crimes and miseries of this un- 
happy family to have noend? That wretched youth has destroyed 
his own mother! I feel convinced it is she; but I must see her 
portrait, and have positive proof of it before I speak to Reginald.” 

‘Oh, dear! she is quite beside herself!” cried the old lady, vainly 
endeavoring to keep Constance from jumping out of bed. “ She’ll 
go and catch her death, and I can’t hold he:.” 

‘I am not delirious, Mrs. Sweetman,’ said Constance, as calmly 
as her anxiety would allow. “I shall run but slight risk if I wrap 
up well, and am careful; and whats that, when a fellow-creature 
is suffering, and dying within our reach, with perhaps no one to 
succor her, or breathe one word of hope or comfort to her departing 
soul ?”” 

“But, my sweet young lady!” remonstrated the housekeeper, 
‘the door is fast locked, so how could anybody have got in?” 

‘*T shall not stop to inquire how,” replied Constance. “1 only 
know that she was here. Do you not remember the noise youheard 
last night, when you thought I was walking about the room? She 
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was here then, but I did not tell you lest you should be frightened. 
Help mé on with my dressing-gown. It 
is useless to try to prevent my going.” 

Convinced at last that it was useless, 
yet still inclined to remonstrate, Mrs. 
Sweetman did as she was bid, and Con- 
stance was soon enveloped in as many 
wrappers as she could bear the weight 
of. 

** Now,” said she, “show me the 
picture.” 

‘Oh, dear! dear! How shall I 
answer for it to Mr. Ravenscroft if 
you go and kill yourself?” cried the 
perplexed housekeeper. 

“IT shall not die before I have time 
to exculpate you entirely,” said Con- 
stanee, scarcely able to repress a smile; 
“but I assure you I run very little 
danger if you will guide me at once to 
the picture. If I have to run about 
the house seeking for. it, it may do 
me great harm.” 

** But where’s the use of your going 
now to look at that picture, miss?” 
said Mrs. Sweetman. ‘‘ Why not stay 
till to-morrow ? 
run away.” 

**But the woman may die,” replied 
Constance. “If it be Mrs. Ravens- 


where to find her. 
Mrs. Sweetman, if you do not instantly 
lead the way to this picture, I shall 
seek for it myself.” 


and walked out into the lobby, fel- 


reached the lobby, they entered the 
room immediately on their left. It 
was a large apartment, similar to that 
which Constance occupied, except that 
the furniture was older, 
quite neglected, and that it had the 


t his the two visitors advanced. 





picture stood by the wall, and towards 





























































































"Rie disclosed the figure of a woman, writ 






” said the ee ei a up te 
fl-tength — a beautif 
costume, with one hand resting on the mamie of a 
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It isthe same,” said Constance, after an earnest perusal of the 
face; “ that countenance is too remarkable to be mistaken, Go 
now, Mrs. Sweetman, as quickly as possible, ahd call Re nald, 
Tell him to come 2B ry in ~ I will sit by the fire, and keep 
myself very quietwhile you aregone.” aw 

With's centered cxdlamstiones ressive of'vain remonstrance, 
Mrs. Sweetman went on‘ her errand, while Constance sat thinkin: 
over « ‘Phe certainly was to obtain from - 
nald all the information possible respecting his mother, and that in- 
formation must guide her future conduct. The recollection of that 
haggard and pain-stricken face dwelt upon her mind, and she felt 
impatient of the housekeeper’s prolonged absence, and fancied every 
moment that she sat inactive was a crime against humanity. At 
length the door opened. 

“Shall Mr. Reginald come in, miss ?” asked Mrs. Sweetman. 

““Yes—yes,”’ cried Constance, starting up and advancing with her 
hand raised and extended with a gesture of adjuration. ‘Oh, 
Reginald, do not imagine that I desire to pry into the secrets of 
your family; but tell me truly, is your mother alive ?” 

Reginald’s fine eyes were cast down; he appeared much confused, 
and made no reply. : 

“‘ Answer me, answer me !” she entreated, placing her hand upon 
his with a gentle pressure, for she knew by experience that the 
touch of that soft white hand was a talisman to control him in his 
most wilful moods. 

The charm failed now for the first time. He pressed her hand to 
his lips, and held it between his own, while he looked at her serious- 
ly, and replied, with a grave dignity which she had never before ob- 
served in him, Rr 

“Constance, I have always felt you to be my superior in every- 
thing but brute strength, and the power of loving intensely. I 
have not been too proud to acknowledge your ‘superiority, and I 
have profited more by your instructions than perhaps you have ima- 
gined. One of your strongest precepts has been to ‘ keep a pro- 
mise sacred.’- You now demand, with those passionate eyes fixed 
upon mine, that I shall break a promise solemnly pledged. Not 
even for you will I break my word.” 

He dropped her hand, and turned away. Constance was astound- 
ed. Where or how, she thought, had he suddenly acquired a com- 
mand of language to which he had never before been able to attain ? 
And whence came that decided and manly bearing? She felt that 
he was her pupil no longer. *° 

“ Last night,” she said, ‘‘a face looked at me through my cur- 
tains. It was the face of a dark-complexioned woman, bearing a 
striking resemblance to you. To-night I saw the same countenance 
again, but so distorted by suffering that I know she is very ill. I 
have seen the portrait of your mother, and by that means I know 
that it is she.’’ ; 

The young man uttered a cry of anguish and darted from the 
room. Ina few minutes he returned, and summoned both Con- 
stance and the housekeeper to follow him. He led them into the 
room which they had before visited, and drawing aside the curtains 

hich had concealed her from their oo on the former occasion, 

ing with pain, though ut- 
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tering no groan. 
“Itts Mrs. Ravenscroft!” exclaimed Mrs. Sweetman, glancing 
from the living woman to the portrait and back again. 


“itis,” repeated Reginald, in a low voice to Constance. ‘Can 
what is the matter with her?” 
“Tt is useless to try to cure me,” said the sufferer. ‘I know I 


am I did not feel it much at first, but it is killing me now.” 

“ What isit, mother? What do you say is killing you?”’ demanded 
Reginald, fondly. 

** You could not help it,” she said, gazing at him with filmy eyes. 
‘‘ You did not know I was behind the door, and the ball‘went through 
and struck me. But it was not your fault, my own loved boy!” 

“J /” shrieked Reginald in a frenzy, ‘‘ J shoot pen! Mother, 
mother! unsay those words! Do not drive me mad by telling me J 
have killed you!” ; 

“Tis a just punishment,” she said. ‘I brought you up like a 
savage to revenge myself on your father, and the consequence of my 
folly and wickedness has fallen upon myself, I am justly punished.” 

‘But the blow should not kave come from my hand,’ whispered 
Reginald, in a voice choking with grief. 

“ Do not grieve so much about it, my son,” said the invalid. 
was an accident, and we must all die at last.’”’ 

‘“‘ Are you prepared for death ?”’ asked Constance. 
see the clergyman ?”’ ; 
‘*‘ Had I not better send for the doctor?” suggested Mrs. Sweet- 

man. ‘‘ She may not be so bad as she thinks.” 

**No, no,”’ cried the dying woman impatiently, and endeavoring to 
raise herself from the bed, ‘‘I shall be dead before he can get here. 
Neither doctor nor clergyman. You shall pray for me, Constance 
Carrolton, when I have spoken of some worldly concerns, Yeur 
prayers, that come fresh from the heart, are better than those a priest 
says by rote.”’ 

“*Do you wish Mr. Ravenscroft to be called ?”’ asked Constance. 

“No,” she replied, quickly. ‘ He has long believed me dead ; let 
him think so still.” 

«* Let me send for him,” said Constance, imploringly; ‘‘ even at 


this last moment a reconciliation will be sweet. Think of your early 
” 
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* Will you net 


‘With thoughts of the early love come memories of wrongs and 
animosities,’”’ said Mrs. Ravenscroft, gloomily. ‘‘ I will not see him. 
Promise me, all of you, that he shall never know that I did not die 
years ago, when I left him.” 

* But he must know it soon,” urged Mrs. Sweetman. 
the funeral——” 

**He will know nothing of my funeral,” interrupted Mrs. Ravens- 
croft. ‘ There are others besides him to see to that. Life is ebbing 
fast—will you give me your promise, all of you? I know I can trust 
you, Reginald, without another pledge.” 

**T promise,” said Constance, solemnly. 

* And so do I,” sobbed the housekeeper. 

*T am satisfied,” said the dying woman; “and now I want ano- 
ther promise from you, Constance. You have been Reginald’s good 
angel ever since you came here. You have labored successfully to 
undo all the evil that I, his bad angel, have been doing for years. I 
am going, and your influence will be undivided. This,’’ she said, 
pointing to her wound, “ this is the last act of the evil spirit. It was 
my hand, not his, that didit. Do not leave your good work half 
done. Do not leave him.” 

“IT am bound to remain for a year,” faltered Constance, feeling 
frightened, she knew not why. 

** You will not leave him then?’’ demanded Mrs. Ravenscroft, 
eagerly. ‘That is what I mean by leaving your work half done. 
Think you that all the evil I have implanted in his mind during 
twenty years can be rooted out by you in twelve months? I own 
that you have done wonders already, but without you he will relapse ; 
nay, he will become ten times worse—he will go mad. He loves you, 
Constance. Promise his dying mother that you will marry him!” 

** Marry him !’’ cried Constance, in terror and astonishment, *‘ Oh! 
no! never! never!” 

Reginald seized her by the shoulder, swung her violently round, 
and held her in an iron grip, while he glared ferociously upon her 
and said in a voice that resembled the low growl of a lion, ** You will 
not marry me! Do you hate me, then?” 

**I need not hate you, though I cannot marry you, Reginald,” 
she replied, shrinking under the painful pressure of his muscular 
hands upon her shoulders. *‘ If there were no other reason, I could 
not marry you while under the dread that at any moment you may 
lose your temper and murder me.” : 

** What is the other reason ?’’ he demanded, sternly. 

** You have no right to ask,”’ she said, trying in vain to release 
her shoulders. 

“She loves some one else, Reginald,” said his mother, whose 
feminine instinct led her at once to the correct interpretation of 
Constance’s words. 

**Is it so, Constance? 
dropping his arms. 

em tell you, you have no right to ask me that question,” said Con- 
stance; ‘* but as this painful scene must be brought to a close, I will 
answer you. Yes—I love and am loved; more than that, I am 
solemnly betrothed.” 

“Mother! mother!” cried the young man, throwing himself on 


** How can 


Is it so indeed ?” said he, mournfully, and 
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“ a 
piness in store for you. be still!” she continued, rising 


slowly in the bed, while her _were fixed upon, cy and her 
forefinger and otitetretched toe pointed as to ts whi 
were passing before her. ‘ Hush! not! The re is 
rolling to my view—for the last time !--would I, might tell what I 
see! there is 


He shows her the er by éscape! ha! fi 
danger for the firm heart—the steady foot—the resolute will !—S 
how the flames arise! The guilty ones are consumed! “he boat! 
the boat !—it will. be dashed to pieces! no! it issafeon the sands, 
and she is rescued. Nowis the death wail! but not for him! not 
for the brave soldier! See! he bears his wounded comrade away 
amid a shower of rifle balls! That is for her sake—may she one 
day know it! Itis cloudy now—my sight is failing—they pass too 
quickly, and I cannot see—Ah ! one glimpse more—yes! they stand 
at the altar!” e 

She fell back into the arms of her son, but so distinct and strong 
had been her utterance, her action so energetic, that they could not 
believe that she was dead. Mrs. Sweetman was tke first to discover 
that life was fled. She communicated the intelligence to Constance 
by a look, fearing to rouse the anger of Reginald by telling him what 
he would so little like to hear. st 

“Come away,” said Constance, taking him by the arm, “it is 
useless to remain here. Mrs. Sweetman will see that all proper 
attention is paid to her remains.” 

‘¢ She is dead, then!” said Reginald, mournfully, as he rose calm 
and collected, ‘‘ the only being who ever loved, or who ever will love 
me!” 

** Do not say that, Reginald,” said Constance, deeply sympathising 
with his feeling of desolation, a desolation which she hadherself 
but too’ keenly experienced. “*3¢ depends wholly upon-yourself to 
become tenderly loved by many.” 

‘* But not by you, Constance,” he replied; ‘and I do not care for 
the love ofmany. Let us go. You must not stay here, Mrs. Sweet- 
man,” he continued, taking the old lady’s hand, and, to her infinite 
astonishment, pressing it warmly, ‘‘I thank you sincerely for your 
kindness and your good intentions, but did you not hear her say that 
there were others who would see to her funeral? We must leave 
her alone, and they will fetch her.” 

This speech conjured up such awful and supernatural notions that, 
frightened almost out of her wits, the housekeeper fled from the 
chamber of death, and sought refuge in Constance’s bed-room, where 
the cheerful fire gave the idea of security and companionship. 

Reginald returned to the bed, and held the candle so as to throw 
its light upon the face of the corpse. He stood for some minutes in 
sorrowful contemplation of the still beautiful features, then pressed 
a kiss upon the pale cheek, and with a heavy sigh turned away. 

‘‘ What have I now to live for, Constance ?” he said; ‘‘in one 
night I have lost both mother and hope.” 

** We can live without hope, Reginald,” she replied. ‘I have lost 
both my parents, and with them I lost all hope of happiness where I 
had most expected it. And yetI liveon. Ido my duty, as far as I 
am able, and I am cheerful, though not happy.” 

** Are you not happy?” he exclaimed. ‘Do you not hope? Do 
you mean that you will not be married to—to him?” 

** You must not ask me what I mean,” said Constance, in a tone 
of gentle rebuke. “I could not make you understand it without 
entering into all the particulars of my life, which it is needless to 
tell you. What I wished to impress _— you is that while we do 
our duty, and submit humbly to the will of Heaven, we cannot be 
altogether unhappy, though we may be far less happy than we had 
hoped to be.” 

“I wish I could know that you were happy, Constance,” said 
Reginald, looking at her in a thoughtful, dreamy way. “I feel and 
think a great deal more than I can say, and perhaps I shall not make 
you understand me; but sometimes I feel. that if you tried to go 
away, or liked any one else better than me, I could kill you. But 
you know,” he added, with ashuddering glance at the corpse, “ that 
you have had a terrible proof how real that dreadful feeling is. It is 
almost as bad sometimes, when you are playing at chess with my 
father. I have thought then that I would kill you, and bury you 
where no one else could find your body, and that I would spend my 
life at the place where I had put you, and no one should ever look at 

ou again. And then, of late, I have been so delighted to see you 
ook smiling and pleased, that I have thought I must be happy if 
you were so. But now, if you do not marry the man you love, you 
cannot be happy. Why do you not try to love me, Constance ?” 

** Love cannot be controlled by the will,” she replied. ‘If it were 
so, and I could give my affections where my reason tells me I might 
expect the greatest happiness, I should probably transfer them to 

ou, Reginald—there is so much of native nobleness and generosity 
ehind your violent and reckless temper. As it is, you must rest 
contented with my esteem and friendship—these you will be sure to 
have if you continue as you have begun. I shall love you then as 
much as I should if you were my brother.” 

*‘Could you love your brother after that?” he asked, pointing to 
his mother’s body, while a shudder passed through his iron frame 
that told how deeply he felt the consequences of his rashness, though 
he said not much on the subject. 

‘Yes, and pity him still more,’’ said Constance, in a tone of deep 
compassion, ‘for you would not willingly have hurt her, and your 
remorse will be lifelong.” 

“‘ And your own wound,” he said gloomily—“‘ can you pity me for 
that? DidI not hurt you willingly? Did I not try to kill you? 
Ay—and should have done it had you not started aside at the mo- 
ment I fired !” 

“*T pity you for the furious temper which urged you to it, and for- 
give you the injury you have done me,” replied Constance. ‘* You 
were mad, and knew not what you did; and for such there was a 
prayer uttered more than eighteen centuries ago, which insures 
pardon.” 

The young man stood for a moment hesitating whether to speak 
or not; then in silence led her to the door of her own room. 

** Good night, Constance,” he said, kissing her hand; ‘‘do not be 
frightened if you hear footsteps in this lobby to-night. They will 
have-to come past here,” and he glanced toward the room where his 
mother lay dead. 

‘**T understand you,” said Constance. ‘ But why should she not 
be honorably buried in the family vault? What is this mysterious 
funeral that you will give her ?”’ 

“It is all done by her own wich,” he replied; “do you not know 
the race to which she belongs ?”’ 

‘I believe so,”’ said Constance, with diffidence. 

“If you are well enough to-morrow night to bear the fatigue and 
damp air of the vaults,” said Reginald, * you shall witness her 
funeral. I shall see you before then. Good night.” 

Constance re-entered her chamber, and Reginald descended the 
turret-stairs to the library. With a gloomy brow and a heavy heart 
he took down the fatal rifle. He gazed on it for some minutes in 
stern silence, reflecting on the deed that had been done when he 
had last held it in his hands. The cold drops stood upon his brow, 
and his compressed lip quivered with the sharp agony that wrung 
his soul. 

**Oh, mother! oh, Constance!” he groaned rather than uttered. 
He then charged the gun, but only with powder, and putting two 
more charges into his pocket, returned to the staircase. Instead of 
ascending, however, he opened a small arehed door, the same that 
Oliver had pointed out to Constance as leading to the dungeons. 

The door was of immense thickness, very old, and studded with 
iron. The highly ornamented hinges extended over more than half 
the width of it, and might have been expected to creak dismally as 
they moved; but the heavy door swung back noiselessly, disclosing 
a flight of stone steps even more narrow and steep than those which 

led to the upper story. These Reginald descended with a firm step, 
which seemed familiar with their many inequalities. At some dis- 
tance below he quitted the stairs, and passing through another 
small door, the key of which was in the lock, he stood in the open 
air, near the bottom of the ravine that was overlooked from the 
windows of Constance’s chamber. There was no moon, but the 
stars were bright, and gave sufficient light for one so well acquaint- 
ed with his path, dangerous and difficult as it was. Though near 
the bottom of the ravine, he was still some twenty fect above the 
level of the brook that roared and rushed below, when he crossed to 
the yo“ side by a most primitive bridge, formed by the trunk 
of a fallen tree. He walked over with the indifferent air of one 
well accustomed to find a safe footing upon its knotted surface, and 
began to climb an intricate and winding path that wound its course 
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swept through his brain. He was roused from this 
by thestriking of the.old house ‘¢leck—one, two. He 
over the hills at avapid pace. Arrived at ‘the top of as 


nence at the commencement of a narrow winding valley betw 
two loftier hills, he stopped. There were no visible signs of any 
human habitation near; but a faint smell of burning wood or peat 
was plainly perceptible. He fired his gun; reloaded, fir i 
a third time, and stood listening. In a few seconds three shots 
from the neighboring valley replied ; on hearing which he shoulder- 
ed his gun and returned home. 





CHAPTER X. 


Tue agitating scenes which Constance had gone through, and the 
expectation of hearing the mysterious feet which were to bear their 
ghastly burden past her door, prevented her from sleeping. Mrs. 
Sweetman had taken the precaution of soothing her own nerves 
with a glass of hot brandy-and-water, and was soon comfortably 
asleep; any such restorative being out of the question in Con- 
stance’s case, she lay awake a prey to the most bewildering phanta- 
sies. She heard the clock strike two, then three, and still the foot- 
steps of the unknown bearers of the dead had not struck her eagerly 
listening ears. sAt len there was a sound, faint, confused, like 
the tread‘of many muffled feet. She started up, wrapped a cloak 
around her, and looked cautiously out. At the top of the turret- 
stairs she beheld a group that long remained pictured in her mind, 
with its Rembrandt-like effects of brilliant light and intense shadow. 
Two men of wild and picturesque appearance bore between them 
what she knew must be the body of Mrs. Ravenscroft, enveloped in 
a large black cloak or pall. They were rae beginning the descent 
of the stairs. Reginald stood above, holding a lamp raised high. 
The light fell strongly upon his pale face, contrasting with his bushy 
beard and raven hair. A few hours had done the work of years. 
He looked like a man of thirty. The last Constance saw of them 
was when Reginald stooped to place his hand upon the shoulder of 
the corpse, lest it should be grazed against the wall. The natural 

loving action brought the tears into her eyes, and when she had 
— them away, the faint reflection from the lamp was alone 
visible. 

On the following afternoon Reginald begged to be allowed to 
speak with her. Constance was struck with his altered manner. 
Instead of a rough, imperious demand, it was a gentle request. 
She was dressed and sitting up on the sofa, and admitted him in- 
stantly. There was a change in his very walk and carriage. Instead 
of the wild, bounding step, that had often reminded her of some 
savage warrior of olden time, his gait was slow, firm and dignified. 
His noble head was bowed in thought or grief; but the stoop, in 
place of detracting from his height, served only to make him appear 
more manly and majestic. 

Constance turned pale as she noticed these changes, and said to 
herself, ‘I must go away.” Had she been questioned as to her 
reason for forming this resolve, perhaps she would have been some- 
what puzzled to find it. 

a kissed her hand with the fravity of a Spanish don, and 
seated himself on a chair at a short distance from the sofa. Here 
again she saw a difference; formerly he would have wanted a place 
by 5 ~ side, or on the floor at her feet, with his curly head lolling on 

er lap. 

‘* Mrs. Sweetman tells me you are much better to-day, Constance,” 
he began. ‘I feared you would be worse after last night,” and he 
heaved a deep sigh. ‘Shall you be strong enough to bear the 
fatigue of what I mentioned to you ?” 

** Quite strong enough,” she replied. 

** You will have to go through some very old damp places,” said 
he; ‘you must consider it well before you run any risk, and if you 
go ra must put on thick boots, and clothe yourself as warmly as 
possible.” 

‘“*T have no fear,” she replied; ‘the fever is quite gone now; I 
am only rather weak.” 

‘*I fear you are very weak,” he said, with another heavy sigh. 
** Did you lose much blood ?” 

‘* Not much, I believe,” was the reply. ‘The weakness is in 
oungoupepee of the fever, together with the low diet, and the effects 
of fright.” 

** You lost some blood,” he said, taking from his bosom a hand- 
kerchief that had been used to bind her arm, and of which he had 
by some means possessed himself. , 

**Ah!” cried Constance, shuddering, ‘‘how horrid it looks 
Throw it into the fire!” 

** Never,” he answered, “at least, not yet. If ever yo: beeome 
my wife, Constance, I will burn this handkerchief, and strive for 
your sake to think no more of the deed which was done when this 
blood flowed. Till then its place is here, to remind me of my 
crimes.” 

He replaced the handkerchief, and she saw with pain'that he put 
it inside his shirt. 

** How can you do so?” she said, with an air of disgust. 
can you be so dirty ?” 

‘* Dirty !”” he repeated, fixing on her a look in which a wild kind 
of triumph was the predominant expression. ‘Constance, you have 


never loved!” 
“What do you mean?” she asked. “What has that to do 
“T hope to teach you the 


with it ?” 

**Never mind now,” he replied. 
ay of it one day. Will you remember that I owe you the 
esson ?”” 

‘* You must talk more clearly if you wish me to undestand you,” 
she said, coldly. 

** When I give you the lesson I will endeavor to be as explicit as 
possible,” said he, rising, and again kissing her hand. He held it 
for a moment, and then added, with another of his mournful sighs, 
**I will come for you a little before twelve o’clock, if you are really 
determined to go.” 

** It will be a melancholy pleasure, as well as a duty,’ said Con- 
stance. ‘I will be ready for you.” 

He bowed his head, and went out of the room. 

** Dear me!” half-soliloquised Mrs. Sweetman. ‘Only to think 
that the other day, as it might be, he could scarcely speak at all, 
and now he talks dictionary words as clever as anybody.” 

Constance could almost have smiled at the quaint remark, but 
other and more serious thoughts then occupied her mind. . She took 
a prayer-book from the table by her side, and opening it at the ser- 
vice for the dead, remained for the whole evening, earnestly study- 
ing it, and committing to memory the greater part of the prayers. 
The housekeeper saw how she was occupied, guessed at the object 
she had in view, and held a respectful silence. 

At _half-past eleven Reginald knocked softly at the door, and 
found Constance prepared to accompany him. He would not rest 
satisfied until he had examined her boots, and convinced himself 
that they were thick enough to protect her from the ill effects of the 
cold damp floorings of the dungeons. Her cloak then underwent a 
scrutiny, after which he led her away, recommending Mrs. Sweet 
man to lie down and sleep till their return. 

Constance shivered as the chill air blew on her when the little 
door was opened. Her companion perceived it, and wrapped round 
her a large fur railway rug, which hung by the library door. 

“It is too heavy,” said Constance, trying to disengage herself 
from its volumininous folds. ‘“ I could not walk in it.” 

** I don’t expect you to do so,” he replied, and taking her in i¢ 
arms he carried her down the steep and broken stairs as easily as if 
she had been an infant. 

Constance was not a sylph. She had a tall, well-developed figure, 
and she was conscious of possessing more strength and activity that 
usually belong to girls in these degenerate days. In the times that 
Spenser sings of, she might have been a Britomart, or coming nearet 
to actualities,a Joan of Arc. She knew, too, that Reginald was 
strong—v - strong; but she had formed no accurate netion of ho 
strong, until now, when she found herself as helpless as a child in 
those Titanic arms. 

** He can never be my pupil again,” she thought, “I can never 
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ecover even the semblance of authority. I can walk now—I would 
rather walk,” she said aloud, and trying to struggle. ay 

« Little fool! keep quiet, or you will knock your head agatnst the 
wall,” was his half-angry reply. 

« But I prefer walking,” said Constance. 

«* And I prefer carrying you,” he replied. 

“You hurt my arm,” she said. This was true, but it was her own 
fault for moving it. ‘ 

Instantly he stopped, re-adjusted his burthen, took her up again, 
and went on. %They-were in total darkness, but he walked with the 
unhesitati re ‘@ blind man who knows his way. Presently a 
gleam of light shot across the narrow staircase. They passed through 
another door which stood open, and there Keginald set Constance 
down, seated her’on a chair that was placed ready for her, covered 
her carefully with the rug, and whispering, “ Stay here till I come 
for a 8 quitted her and walked towards the spot whence the light 


proceeded. 4 
(7 be continued.) 


SIGNORINA TERESA ROLLA. 


Tuts youthful and accomplished artist, a native of Venice, who 
is at present the reigning favorite ini New: York, and but nine- 
teen years of age, is the first aspitant that ever attained, so early, 
the position of premiere danseuse in the chief capitals of E 

ond in See one of the United States. Bigharina Ro. 
is greatly .to mature for the advan of a beautiful 
face, an isi moulded form, and.a na in motion ; 
but her early rise’and rapid progress'in the: Terpsichorean art are 
the result of great *y and unquestioned talent. 

It was at the Theatre ‘* La Fenice,” in her native city, that she 
first attracted the attention of Mr. Corbyn, then on a tour in 
search of artists for Niblo’s Garden. That gentleman at once 
offered her an engagement on terms so liberal that the fair Italian 
was willing to quit ‘La Bella Italia’ for the Western World, 
provided her engagements in Milan, Turin, and London could 
be cancelled. This Mr. Corbyn undertook to accomplish, and 
succeeded in the two first-named cities. The London engage- 
ment, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, it was deemed advisable to 
fulfil, especially as Mr. Lumley, the impresario, knowing the 
value of his young Italian beauty, was unwilling to lose her 
services, although he had, even then, engagements with Rosati, 
Pochini, Boschetti, Katrine, and Perea Nina. I London, there- 
fore, Signorina Rolla made her débit in Massot’s ballet of 
* Acalista,”” and achieved a brilliant triumph on that stage, 
where so lately La Taglioni, Fanny Ellsler, and Carlotta Grisi 
had ‘reigned as Jes déesses de la danse. The public applauded 
and the press eulogised the debutante during her brief stay of a 
month in the English metropolis. The critics of the Times, 
the: Atheneum, and other leading journals, speaking of her 
in terms of high praise. On the very day after her last per- 
formance, with the hearty applause of the créme de la créme of 
the London audience still ringing in her ears, La Teresa placed 
herself in charge of Mr. Corbyn, and bade adieu to Europe. 
A pleasant trip across the Atlantic, and a few days’ repose only 
intervened between her triumphs in the Old World and her 
hearty welcome and unqualified success in the New. 

Signorina Rolla is already an established favorite in New 
York city, and whenever she has appeared at Niblo’s the house has 
been crowded with her admirers. Of her talent, style and beauty, 
a cotemporary speaks thus: 


‘*Signorina Rolla was cordially greeted, and expres*¢d her acknowledgment 
with superlative grace and winning sweetness. She is very young, exquisitely 
beautiful, has a form of great delicacy and litheness, limbs moulded as if by 
a sculptor, and her hands are the nearest perfect we ever saw. What consti- 
tutes the greatest charm ot her person is the expression with which form and 
feature are both alive ; every varying ¢hade of feeling in the play is indicated 
in her face and attitudes, and not only indicated, but expressed with a soft- 
ners, a grace, a delicacy, that are absolutely bewitching. The same thing 
1s evident in her dancing; she puts more meaning into the dance than any o' 
her recont predecessors. She does not revel in the dreamy motions oo se 
harem, nor amaze you by difficult tours de force; she charms by ‘he «xy és«ivs 
eye, by the suggestive grace, by the meaning (not in the least lascitieus) «f all 
her movements. Her pantomime is exquisite on this account; i! never is 
coarse, never unrefined, but idealized. From this it follows that tuc dbulan/e 
is one of the purest and most modest of dancers. 

“Tt must not, however, be supposed that, because she is not con«tantly 








a'tempting to amaze or seduce your senses, she Is not a great artist. Sowe 
of her feats are surprising, and perhaps quite equel to those of any of her 
predecessors, only she does not xeem to be making a display of tiem. She 
coes nothing for effect, but when the occasion demands great kill or art there 
it is. Her beauty, of course, first subdues you, and the exquisite truth and 
meaning of her delineation comple the conquest. Rolla really lifts the ballet 


into a higher sphere—she mukes it, indeed, what it is often called, and so 
seldom ix—the poetry of motiin—poeiry ful: of outward, sensuous grace, but 
also full of subtle, delica:e weaning—Rvila has genius.’’ 
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WANDERINGS ON THE SHORES OF THE RIVER 
NILE. 

Tue leve. and intensely warm rays of the Nubian sunset’ shoot- 
ing across our path.and turning the dry, sandy hills to pyramids 
of gold, began to warn us that evening was approaching, after 
our long day's travel, and to remind us of the fact that we were 
as yet undecided where to bivouac for the night. The prospect 
of being “ belated” in such a strange and unwonted spot was not 
particularly agreeable to us; for, although we had passed many 
a night under the forest canopy of North American woods, with- 
out a thought of repining, yet this Nubian solitude was entirely 
a different affair. Often before, when we imagined ourselves 
alone, we had been startled by the sudden apparition of some 
turbaned Oriental, with keen, gleaming eyes, and tawny skin, 
whose step had been so light as to elude our notice until he came 
directly upon us, and it was not an agreeable sensation to think 
of the near presence of these stealthy-footed and swarthy sons 
of the desert, when we were wrapped in slumber, or in thoughts 
of other lands. 

“Courage, my brave fellows !’’ exclaimed the most valiant 
and hopeful of our party, shouldering his knapsack again after 
our momentary halt and council; do you see that column.of 
vapor rising against the sky? It looks faint and dim, like a 
mere evening mist, but, on my word, I believe it’s smoke.” 

“This dazzling sunshine has blinded your eyes,” grumbled 
another., “ I see nothing but the red-hot sky and the old moun- 
tains of Korosko beyond.” 

Nevertheless, the simple chance of meeting the ‘* human face 
divine” again in the wilderness, even though it wore a dusky 
tinge and was crowned by the folds of a snowy turban, was sufli- 
cient to quicken our lagging footsteps, and, in a few minutes, we 
discovered that our comrade’s conjecture was a correct one, for, 
as we reavhed the brow of a long, sloping hill, we came into full 
view of a snug little encampment of Egyptian troops in the 
valley below. ’ 

This camp presented a singular and not unpleasing appear- 
ance in the level rays of the declining sun. The array of simply 
constructed tents, with little groups sitting or standing carelessly 
about their doors and enjoying the respite from exertion always 
heralded by sunset, had a novel and pleasing effect Tall piraftes 
were browsing on the stunted shrubs and herbage near, and, in 
the distance, we beheld patient dromedaries and herds of strag- 
gling cattle picking their evening meal. The rude artillery, and 
bales of luggage incident to camp-life, were scattered around in 
all directions, while picturesque Nubians lounged idly from place 
to place, clad in light oriental costumes, and bearing towering 
spears, and curious shields formed out of dried elephant’s skin. 

Under a group of palm trees, which stood out like a green 
banner against the glowing sky, was sitting an elderly man, with 
several attendants; whom, from his manner, we judged to be 
chief in authority. He welcomed us in a kind and courteous 
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as we entered the limits of the and made room for us 
in Gun. ete dixelo, oud. cn, fem: tga wapplensh, ae bal 
learned to feel at home in whatever we were surprised by 
the evening shades, it was not long before we were snugly esta- 
blished in the midst of this warlike settlement. 

* But the sight most eminently agreeable to us was that of a 
huge kettle or caldron, over which bent a wrinkled and swartlhy 
Egyptian, now adding spices and seasoning with the air of a 
true connoisseur in cooking, and now stirring the odorous com- 
pound with a master-hand. A circle of open-mouthed compa- 
triots watched this process with intense eagerness, ever and anon 
bending forward to ye my its progress more closely,on which 
occasions they .were ly sharply rebuffed by the ceok, who, 
like all of his vocation, was privileged to be a little sour-tem- 
pered, and made a plentiful use of that privilege. 

Our evening passed away very pleasantly in the discussion of 
the contents of this aforesaid kettle, and in enjoying the twi- 
light coolness which proved such a refreshing contrast to the 
burning heat of the day. Following the example of our sen- 
tentious host, who ‘adhered steadfastly to his pipe, we smoked 
the daylight out and the evening in, and finally retired behind 
the ‘heavy folds of our tent, to dream of the time when the armies 
of old Pharaoh trod these very sands. 

The next morning, before the intense heat of the sun had time 
to dissipate the cool blue silence of the morning atmosphere, we 
were up and-en rovte again through the vast solitudes of this 
unexplored regions «— 

Towards noonday we passed the rugged peak of Mount Rubis, 
whose rocky sides ascend from the river’s shore with rough and 
cragged majesty. Not a solitary tree broke its rigid outline, and 
nothing but stunted grass and dwarfish bushes séemed to flourish 
in the dreary spot, and we left this singular locality with a strange 
indefinite sensation of loneliness on our minds. 

Our route lay along the stately shores of the Nile—that ma- 
jestic stream whose every turn and winding is peopled with ten 
thousand historic legends and h asscciations, and in fancy 


“we were transported back to the days when old Sesostris reigned 


in barbaric splendor along those very shores; and when the 
Pharaohs lived and died in a grandeur whose glory has streamed 
along the dark ages, even to the present time. We could almost 
behold the gilded barque of Cleopatra floating down the tide ; we 
could almost hear the music of it’s oars, as they cleft the waves 
with swift and graceful motion. But the illusion was a short- 
lived one; and when we waked to the consciousness that we 
were trudging wearily along the glowing sands, all that remained 
of our phantasy was the blue, radiant sky, and the solemn flow 
of Father Nilus on his way ! 

We had heara many tumors of the magnitude and beauty 
of the celebrated Pyramids in the neighborhood of Mount Barkal, 
aud went some little distance out of our way to obtain a view of 
these stupendous relics of antiquity. 

Our guide thither was a graceful and agile young Arab, who 
beguiled the way by snatehes of Eastern song, which seemed to 
come from the fulness of\his liglt heart. With ;his picturesque 
mantle thrown lightly‘across his shoulders, and the turban folded 
over his rich dark brow, he made a very artistic appearance, «nd 
would have officiated very creditably for the hero ofany romantic 
Arabian tale, ik 

When’ at length we camein view of these stately piles of ancient 
architecture, an'indescribdble sensatio. of awe and reverence took 
possession of ua, ‘I’here they were, towering’up into the sunny 
Egyptian air, like everlasting enigmast no mortal can'trace their 
origin, nor penetrate the deep mystery which surrounds their 
whole history. 

Our guide infomed us that the curious little temples or gate- 
ways, which were built on one side of most of these pyramids, 
were consecrated in former times to the worship of the Egyptian 
Deities, but we had heard so many different versions concerning 
them that we were hardly disposed to give much credence to this 
account. 

We lingered for some time near these lofty piles. It was 
bright, Oriental moonlight when we sct forth on our homeward 
way, and the last remembrances we had of the Pyramids were 
their long shadows stretching away over the sands in the vivid 
light of the moon, as they gradually seemed to recede from us 
into the distance. 

To Thebes we léoked forward with much anticipation, for, 
besides its countless associations with the past, it had also a deep 
and abiding interest in the present. chel was there—the 
beautiful Rachel—that peerless .Queen of lixing Tragedy, whose 
fame has penetrated even to the remotest corners of the earth ! 

It was little more than two: years. since we jhad)beheld her cn 
the New York “boards, Like all the rest ofthe world, we had 
been literally enchanted with der royal Jovelines=, and the 
passionate abandon with which she enteréd)intd the spirit of her 
personifications, and now we sighed 40 thitik how, with fading 
bloom and fading health, she had:some #6 this land of light and 
sunshine, to seek renewed vigor among its palm trecs and acacia 
groves. ao. das 

Between Assouan and Thebes we had the companionship of a 
lively and agreeable American acquaintance, upon whom we had 
lighted by the merest chance in the world in the former city. 
We compared notes of travel, laid out places for the future, and 
talked of home with all the confidential g-sto of fellow-country- 
men meeting in a strange land, and as our comrade had made 
quite a long stay in this neighborhood, and was well acquainted 
with all its notabilities, he proved decidedly an acquisition to our 
little party. 

One day, as we were lounging along, not many miles from 
Thebes, breathing in the fresh breeze from the river, our attention 
was arrested by two graceful “ dahabichs’” which swept into our 
view, with white sails spread to catch the wind, and broad awn- 
ings stretched over the decks, to protect the voyagers from the 
ardor of the sun. The boatmen were briskly plying their oars, 
whose soft, monotonous dip just kept time with the low song 
they were humming, as the boat sped along through the clear 
transparent waves, like a white-winged bird. © 

«How lightly those boats skim along the river,’? I observed ; 
“that must be a delightful mode of travelling, this warm day.” 

«“ They ought tomove like swans, for they carry as precious a 
freight as ever Old. Nile bore on his breast before!’ replied my 
friend. ; 

* Why, what is it?’ 

‘Mademoiselle Rachel and her party are on board ; those are 
her dahabihs."’ 

The simple Eas‘ern barks became etherealized in an instant— 
the sunshine:beeame a putple glow of romance, and even the 
stolid boatmen seemed all at once to acquire character in our 
eyes! It-was Rachel, the lovely tragediennc, whose simplest 
tone had power to sway a listening multitude! And we looked 
with deep interest on the gliding boats which carried such a 
priceless burden. 

A queenly figure was slowly promenading the deck beneath 
the shadow of the awning in the foremost bark. The step was 
very languid. and she Jeaned heavily upon the arm of her at- 
tendant cavalier for support; yet there was no mistaking the 
royal turn of her lofty head, the majestic grace of her slightest 
motion. Rachel was still herself, though pale and worn by slow 
disease—the indomitable pire was there, which would succumb 
to naught but death itself! 





And the boats passed by with fluttering sails and streaming 











flags, and the sil dip of many oars, leaving but one impres- 
sion on our minds--that of the beautiful Jewess with her Sul- 
tana-like mien, as she stood on the deck, beneath the floating 
drapery that hung around. 

Of course our conversation turned on her, when this estab- 
lishment was out of sight, and we spoke of her residence on 
these shores, and the motives which had brought her hither. 

«‘ People talk of Egypt, because Rachel is here,” said Lieutenant 
Armold, our American friend; “her presence has given it a 
prestige which attracts the public attention eastward. ‘The Vice- 
roy, who is, without exception, the most enlightened of all the 
Oriental dignitaries, and who really fosters the fine arts within 
his dominions, is very anxious to do honor to this Queen of 
Art, and is desirous that she should accept a more stately con- 
veyance on the Nile; Mademoiselle Rachel, however, abso- 
lutely declines.any such testimonials, and with these two simple 
dahabichs, she passes up and down the river, sometimes to As 
souan and sometimes to Thebes, where she resides in the French 

lace,” 

“The French palace! And why do they call it so?” 

‘It is a small building, erected above the remains of a temple 
half buried in the earth, and given to France by Mehemet Ali, 
sometimes used by the French for one purpose, and somtetimes 
for another, just as it happens. At present it is converted into 
the most charming little sa/on in the world, where Rachel is en- 
tertained with frank and open hospitality. We will go and sce 
it when wereach Thebes, and you shall make a skétch of it if you 
choose, for any spot that is honored by the presence of Rachel is 
destined to become immortal !’’ ; 

We entered Thebes late at night, very much wearied ; and the 
gray clouds, which had obscured the beauty of the sunset, effec- 
tually precluded our obtaining a very extensive view of the city 
that night. But the next morning, when the radiant Egyptian 
sunrise unfolded its gold and crimson banners along the eastern 
sky, that was an atmosphere by which to view the Garden of 
Eden itself. 

It seemed as though mirth and gaiety were almost out of plac 
in the ancient streets of this old, old city—as though we must 
step lightly on the graves of the buried ages beneath our feet. 
We visited the stupendous ruins of the Temple of Karnak; and 
there, standing amid the fallen columns and moss-grown frag- 
ments, tried‘to go back in imagination to the time when that 
stately edifice first reared its colossal front. But it was in vain— 
the foundation of ‘Thebes is lost in antiquity, and our brain only 
swam in the : ttefpt,so we relinquished it, 

Of course we crossed over to the left bank of the Nile to visit 
the remains of th®sonce mayriiicent Memnonia. It was a 
melanchely excursiofy ‘after all, as are most visits to ruins, for 
they remind us in a manner too truthful to be agreeable of our 
own mortality. 

We felt a great deal of curiosity to hear the celebrated vocal 
Memnonium, which had-held so prominent a place among the 
marvels of our schoolboy days. We had often fancied it moan- 
ing out its Jament to the winds, and now we were on the very 
spot, beneath the blue bright sky ofthe Orient,in a very roman- 
tic mood. Jack Harrison, the most sentimental of our party, 
immediately took out pencil and paper, and sat down to wait for 
an “inspiration,” as he called its tidy 

« The Memnonium caunov be silent!” he exclaimed. “Here 
is an enthusiastic group, fresh from the land\of freedom, and 
full of the true poetiespirit. We shall have some sort of a wel- 
come from it, I’m ¢ery sure !” 

But the Memnoxiium remained absolutely-silent, and the in- 
spiration didn’t eome, so the disappointed Jack crumpled up his 
paper and aimed it at the unaccommodating relic of antiquity. 

‘« Posterity has lost the finest poem ever written,” he grumbled. 
«Come, I’m in favor of going somewhere else !’”’ 

We penetrated deep into the heart of the great necropolis of 
Thebes, which is a perfect museum of catacombs, figures and 
curious bits of sculpture. Among the mummies we did not 
greatly care to investigate. It is by no means a pleasant sensa~- 
tion that thrills you as yon come suddenly upon one of these 
grinning ghastly effigies of humanity, black and withered with 
centuries. You do not like to be reminded that thousands of 
years ago these dried up'relics of mankind were just as busy and 
as full of life as yourself—and now 

For our part, we unanimously agreed in approving of the 
old Scriptural custom of “ burying our dead out of our sight,” 
instead of laying them among the spices and oils and medica- 
ments with which the Egyptian mourner embalms his departed 
kindred, 

There was one curious group of sculpture found at the bottom 
of the tomb of Ames, in this necropolis, which presented an 
aspect at once ludicrous and pathetic. Probably it was a repre- 
sentation of some father and mother and their little child. 
They were perched, stiff and staring, on a stone seat, covered 
with a perfect maze of hieroglyphics, with a little almond-eyed 
babe at their feet-—the mother holding something in the likeness 
of a flower and buds, doubtless intended to be typical of the 
group it elf. At first we smiled involuntarily at the strained 
and unnatural position of the three, and the total want of all 
symmetry and proportion visible in every stroke ; and then, as 
we remembered that it was an emblem of the swéet domestic 
affections, extending unbroken even into the tomb; we began to 
see something very touching in the simple group. 

When we entered the open air once more, it seemed’ delight- 
ful to inhale the free, fragrant wind, and to know that the 
glorious sunshine was resting on us once more. We did not 
return directly tothe modern settlement of Thebes, but rambled 
out into the open country, under the soft shadow of acacia-trees 
and tamarinds. 

On the evening of the next day we took a boat and floated 
leisurely along the Nile, to view the abode of Rachel. Our 
rowers were not disposed to be in haste; there is an unconquer- 
able indolence in the natives of these climates, the dolee far 
niente is inherent in their natures, and we lay stretched out en 
joying the coolness and beauty of the water, by no means 
inclined to mend their lagging speed. 

*s Will Rachel recover ?”’ asked ; ison. 

«© No,” said Lieutenant Arnold; “the keen blade bas com- 
pletely worn out its scabbard.” a 

«“ Yet,” said I, ‘this glorious elimate, these delicious breezes, 
and this glowing sunshine would almost rescue one from a death. 
bed. There is health in every breath of wind that stirs the 
acacia leaves.” 

“ Well, nous verrons,” replied Lieutenant Arnold. “In the 
meantime, there is the cage that holds the drooping bird.” 

It was a picturesque place. The palace itself, aside from the 

mee of the great tragedienne, had no particular points of 
interest ; it was simply a castle-like edifice, issuing from a jut- 
ting bit of land, abd crowned with the national banner of Franev, 
But the ruins of the old temple at. its side were exquisitely ef- 
fective. The \columns were os with clinging parasites 
and creepitig plants, and surrounded in the interior by bushes 

and shrubs. ‘f'wo-or three gigantic piles of stone rose de’jantl 
above the pillars, as though they scorned the power of tin a. with 
their jagged points sharply outlined against the rosy sky; but 
the 





there Was something very melancholy in their solitary state. 

A rudg stone figure on the lawn which surrounded 
Palais dé France, as it is called, seemed the only attempt at ” 
ornament. p 
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I sketched the place as it «ppered that evening in the mellow 
radiance of the declining sun. It is already known to fame 
as the sojourning place of Kichel, and it is not improbable 
that hereafter it will ac jue a melancholy interest as the 
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MDLLE. RACIIEL’S RESIDENCE AT THEBES. 


had already had transient glimpses of several of these monsters 
among the reeds of the Nile, and the conversation naturally 
turned on them and their propensities. 

«« You remember reading of a town in Egypt called Crocodilo- 
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THB *‘ DAHABIONS’’ USED BY MDLLE, RACHEL ON THB NILE. 


last earthly residence of the greatest tragio actress of modern 
tmes, 

We rode back to our quarters again, and on the way employed 
cur time in talking about our future motions. We concluded to 
Icave Thebes the next day, and as Lieutenant Arnold was bound 
for an ancient = | some distance further down the Nile, called 
Fiout, we decided to keep together—at least until we reached 
that point. 

Meeting in foreign countries is very different from meeting at 
home. If we had seen Lieutenant Arnold on Broadway, we 
should probably have passed one another with a very polite bow, 
and nothing more; but seeing one another at Assouan, we be- 
came Damon and Pythias at once, and in two hours the most 
friendly and confidential intercourse was established ! 

The journey between Thebes and Siout seemed no trifle, 
especially when accomplished on foot, and by the slow aid of 
camels and dromedaries ; but at length we came in sight of the 
rude walls of the latter city. Perhaps it would be more befitting 
to call it a town, for it certainly has few pretensions to tie more 
sounding title of city. It is said to be the place where the in- 
fant Christ was taken by Joseph and Mary, when they fled into 
Egypt at the Angcl's bidding, to save “the young child” from 
tle cruel hand of JJerod. 

For some time b«icre we reached the palace, we busied our- 
sclves in trying to ‘“‘ivake out” something above the gateway. 
At first it appeared to be an arch rudely carved above the gate, 
then some figure in hasso relievo, and finally we came to the con- 
clusion that must be the representation of a crocodile. We 





polis, where in old times they used to worship Leviathan?” said 
Lieutenant Arnold. 









“I believe they are generally considered the same—the de- 
scription certainly ” said Arnold, “The ians call 
the crocodile ‘ Timsah,’ and there is a wild lake in the desert 
called Lake Timsah, where you may see thousands of them,” 

“I fancy we can see one, at least, without going as far as that,” 
observed Harrison, who had been “ taking observations,” with 
his pocket telescope; ‘for that is certainly a bona-fide crocodile 
suspended over yonder gate.” 

«You are mistaken,” said Arnold, with an incredulous smile. 

‘* Look for yourself,” returned Jack, passing the telescope to 
him. It went from hand to hand, or rather from eye to eye, and 
we all agreed that it certainly was a reality instead of a repre- 
sentation, And on arriving at the spot we found a group of 
Egyptians collected round, gazing upon the immense monster 
which hung over the gate by means of cords passed around his legs, 

The spectators informed us, in reply to our questions, that this 
crocodile had infested the neighborhood for some time, lurking 
among the reeds where the flocks went down to drink, and sud- 
denly snapping them up in his fearful jaws. On the last occa- 
sion, the herdsman, a little boy, hastened at once to Siout, whic 
happened to be the nearest town, and a crowd of men soon sallied 
forth to attack the crocodile. He was found asleep, his jaws still 
reeking with the blood of the goat which had formed his last meal. 
The shouting of the men soon awoke the sleeping leviathan, and 
then came the tug of war in good truth, The contest was long 
and severe, and four men were killed before the fierce animal 
was slain. Ropes were then fastened to his huge carcase, and 
he was drawn back triumphantly to the town and there suspended 
as we beheld him. 

Siout is an old place, but has no particular interest beyond the 
Scriptural associations above alluded to. As our stay in 
was to be limited, we were desirous of going on towards 
mouth of the Nile, and so bade Lieutenant Arnold adieu at this 
stage of our journey, and passed on. Nothing of particular 
interest occurred upon our further route, and in a few weeks we 
were speeding up the Mediterranean with a fair wind and a clear 
sky; and many a summer evening during that voyage was spent 





MOUNT RUBIS, NEAR KOROSKO. 


** Yes ; I suppose there is no doubt but the crocodile and the 


| Leviathan of Scripture are one and the same,” said Harrison. 


| in recalling our pleasant adventures along the shores of the river 
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ile. 








AN ENCAMIMEST OF EGYITIAN TROOPS AF KOROSKO, 
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J. H. FITZGIBBON, OF ST. LOUIS. 


Mn. Frrzcrssow is universally known in this country and in 
Europe as one of the oldest and most successful operators in the 
Daguerrean and Photographic art, having first commenced its 





J H. FITZGIBBON, E8Q., DAGUERREAN ARTIST, 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


pursuit in its infancy. Having decided to pursue it as a busi- 
ness, he settled in St. Louis and established his gallery, which 
has been from its commencement one of the interesting places of 
resort not only of that growing city, but also for the people of 
the Great West. He has from time to time introduced many 
useful improvements, and by his pen contributed largely to the 
journals devoted to the photographic art. From innate modesty 
e adopted the signature of “Justice.” We recollect reading his 
criticism on the daguerreotypes at the Crystal Palace, which at 
that time created considerable excitement among the artists. He 
has also writtén some excellent sketches under the titles of 
“‘ Life in a Daguerrean Gallery,” ‘‘The Arkansas Traveller,” 
“ Daguerreotyping in the Backwoods,” “The Elevation and 
Degradation of the Arts,” and many articles, some intended for 
amusement, and some of a useful character. His collection of 
Indian heads is the finest in the country; he has also one of the 
best collections of colored photographs, many of them of large 
size and very valuable, one of which is of G. V. Brooke, the 
actor, as Richard the III., on a canvas over six feet high, the 
cost of getting up of which was seven hundred dollars. His 
collection of celebrated 
is unequalled ; 
ew men — 
figured in pu i 
for the last fifteen years 
are unr mted. To 
the city of St. Louis 
Fitzgibbon’s fine art 
galleries are reckoned 
among the permanent 
ee of the city. 
and strangers from 
abroad consider it a 
matter of duty to pay 
them a visit, for the 
purpose of examining 
the varied treasures 
which are exhibited on 
the walls. Our paper 
has from time to time 
been enriched with 
many views of cities, 
landscapes and _ por- 
traits, the result of his 
labor. 





ROBT. W. GIBBES, 


M.D., COLUMBIA, 8.C. 
Among the distinguish- 
ed men whose names 
are familiar with every 
useful enterprise of 
South Carolina, no one 
is more deservedly hon- 
ored than Dr. bert 
W. Gibbes. In the 
construction of his 
mind he is essentially 
American, for his 
power to adapt himself 
to the varied duties of 
life is unsurpassed. A 
physician by choice, he 
is an editor of ability, 
and a politician of lead. 
ing influence. In all 
that he does usefulness 
is the leading motive 
that governs his actions, 
The Doctor was born 
in the city of Charles- 
ton, 8S. C., on the 8th of 
July, 1809; he is the 
son of the late venerable 
William Hasell Gibbes, 
& patriot of the Revolu- 
tion, who from colonial 
times until very recent- 
ly was Master in Equity 
for Charleston District. 
His mother was Mary 
Philips Wilson, sister of 





came of a stock long and honorably identified with his native 
State, as its early records indicate. The Hon. Robert Gibbes, 
his great-grandfather, was one of the colonial Governors of South 
Carolina, and afterwards Chief Justice. Dr. Robert W. Gibbes 
received his early education in South Carolina College, from which 
institution he graduated in 1827. Having selected the medical 
profession he attended lectures in Philadelphia, but took his de- 
in the Medical College of his native State. Choosing Colum- 

ia for his home, he has been publicly identified with that city for 
more than thirty years, prominent in the advaneement of every 
ublic matter, whether a railway enterprise, a manufactory, or a 
iterary institution ; yet never neglecting his profession, sustaining 
a character of noble hospitality, a friend of the widow and orphan, 
the patron of youthful genius and merit, and the benefactor of the 

r. 

He has twice worn the honors of the Mayoralty of Colum- 
bia, and was Assistant Professor of Chemistry in his own Alma 
Mater, the South Carolina College, with such reputation that he 
was tendered the full Professorship, which he declined, preferring 
to devote himself to his practice. To the medical, scientific and 
literary journals of the country he has largely contributed, and 
many of his articles have been republished in France and Ger- 
many. His name is honorably mentioned by Humboldt in his 
Kosmos, by Audubon, in his great work on Ornithology, and in 
other scientific journals of Europe and the United States. He is 
a member of as many literary and scientific societies, at home and 
abroad, as any man in South Carolina; and he is known to the 
Union as a scientific man. The late Drs. Morton and Warren, 
among the eminent dead, were his intimate friends ; and, among 
the eminent living, Agassiz, Henry, Bache, W. C. Preston, 
Fraser, and others, bear towards him the same relation. The 
Smithsonian Institute asks for his researches as valuable contri- 
butions of knowledge to its scientific treasury; and Professor 
Henry, its President, has tendered Dr. G. the publication of his 
plates, illustrative of paleontology and fossil remains, at the cost 
of the Institute. He is the author and editor of several volumes 
of the Documentary History of South Carolina, and is the 
author of several other highly esteemed literary and scientific 
works. 

He was recently unanimously elected President of the Medi- 
cal Association of the State of South Carolina, and has represented 
the medical profession of the State at the National Medical Con- 
vention, lately held at Nashville, Tennessee. Of the mechanical 
and business interests he has been a constant and generous friend, 
liberally endorsing for their support; and it is in consequence of 
like liberality to the press, that, to save himself from heavy loss, 
he has been compelled to become a newspaper proprietor and 
editor, greatly to the disturbance of his literary and scientific 
pursuits, to which he is devoted, and overburthening with labor 
one engaged in extensive practice asa physician. The poor artist 
has felt the genial influence of his benevolence, and been fostered 
by it into fame and eminence; as witness poor Deveaux, whose 
remains now repose in the Eternal City. The widow and the 
orphan have been consoled and gladdened by him in their poverty ; 
or, if endowed with either independence or moderate means, seek 
him as their business agent and counsellor. 

In his position of editor, his friends claim for him that he has 
had the distinguished honor of contending for the rights of the 
press and corporators against the Know Nothing Council of 
Columbia, who claimed the right to eject him from a public 
meeting lest he should report their proceedings, and he has been 
rewarded for his manly resistance to arrogant usurpation by a 
verdict in his favor. For his noble defence of the liberty of the 

ress he deserves, and receives everywhere, the thanks of his 
ellow-citizens. 





Doctors Samuel and 
Robt. Wilson 

physicians of extensive 
practice. Dr, Gibbes 





PRINCES OF OUDE, ELDEST SON AND HEIR TO THE DEPOSED KING, AND THE KING'S BROTIIER, IN THE DRESSES W CN AT TUCIR RECENT RECEPTION BY 
THE QUEEN OF ENGLANT. 








cs 
THE PRINCES AND KINGDOM OF OUDE. 


Taz magnificently-dressed figures which we give in our engrav- 
ing represent the Princes of Oude in their full court costumes, 
blazing with diamonds, such as ar: only worn on state occasions 





ROBERT W. GIBBES, M. D., OF COLUMBIA, 8 ©. 


the dresses in which they recently appeared before the Queen of 
England. They each wear the same sort of high coronct cap of 
gold and jewels, but ornamented with a few small feathers, and 
without thesilver ornaments which were noticed on the presentation 
in the case of the Queen of Oude. ‘The young prince’s dress is most 
elaborately decorated with jewels, the material on which they 
are wrought being composed of the velvet cloth of gold. It can 
readily be imagined that they present a rare display of oriental 
magnificence, and must have shone out with marked effulgence 
when contrasted with the severe taste of the people at the court 
of England’s Queen. 

At the present time the Princes of Oude are attracting a great 
deal of attention. They are, with the Qu: cn of that country, in 
London, professedly for the purpose cf obtuining justice from the 
British Government for injuries they lave received from the 
Governors of the East India Company. While engaged in this 
mission, the people of England are startled by the insurrection in 
India, and the Queen of Oude not only fiils herself in the midst 
of her enemies’ stronghold, but learns, with sorrow, that her 
husband, the ex-Ki 
| Oude, is sus 
of being to 
the inoamestion,: a 
been seized in his 
palace, his iollowers 
disarmed, and convey- 
ed a prisoner to Fort 
William. The Queen, 
le.rning this, has ad- 
dressed a petit’on to the 
House of Lords, deny- 
ing that the ex-King is 
in any way involved in 
the conspi , declar- 
ing her faith in the 
throne of land, and 
expressing firm 
conviction that justice 
will be done her family. 
It is very evident that 
she will petition in 
vain. Ter chances were 
desperate before the 
pa Indian out- 

reak, we now look 
upon them as hope- 
lessly past y: 
Any nominal power 
the princes of India 
caf have enjoyed m 
the British ion, 
will now te demas 
with, the King of Del:.i 
will Le an example of 
terror, and half-inde- 
pendent native sove- 
reigns will cease to 
exist. 

The Princes of Oude, 
nevertheless, are now 
objects of - interest. 
They are among the 
few living representa- 
tives of those mighty 
eastern sovereigns that 
once reigned over the 
Indies, and ter- 
ror through the world, 
Beside this, a dethron- 
ed monarch is always 
an object of commisera- 
tion, even when his 
conduct has merited 
animadversion. When 
Charles X. quitted St. 
Cloud for Holyrood, 
never to return, 
late S.r Walter Scott 
porns the public of 
the northern metropolis 
for his re eption by an 
article of a pvetical and 
eymperenic character, 
in he. of his 
apd ciscrowned 


“ gra. 
head Itinerant sove- 
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of all times, from snd a down to the late Gustavus 


i 
of Sweden, have met with sympathy when the seeptre had passed 
rom their hands. . 

Looking to English authority, we learn that the Hindco settle- 
ment of Oude is of great antiquity and obscurity; but, we find, 
that at the close of the twelfth century the Moslem conquest took 
place, and thenceforward it became an integral part of the Mogul 
empire. The ex-royal family were the vizers or ministers of the 

t Mogul during that interesting period of history when the 

‘lives in camp and the Hastings in council added so unscrupu- 
lously to the territories of the East India Company. But out of 
the ruins of the Mogul empire they rose to royalty, under 
the patronage of the Company. They could not, therefore, 
like many princes, claim antecedent vested interests; their 
royalty was of English creation for Indian purposes, and the 
dynasty has had ab initio no locus standi, except that of steward- 
ship for the suzerain power, The frightful misgovernment of 
Oude had for many years attracted the attention of many 
humanely-disposed persons in the councils of India; and nearly 
twenty years ago the father of the ex-King came under the most 
solemn engagement by treaty to establish such a system of ad- 
ministration, as should be condueive to the prosperity of his 
subjects, and be calculated to secure the lives and property of the 
inhabitants. The King, moreover, undertook always to advise 
with, and act in conformity to, the counsel of the officers of the 
Company. 

The treaty, however, proved to be a piece of waste paper. ' No 
attention was paid either to its provisions or to the counsels 
of the British agents. In 1842, Mahommed Ali Shah died, and 
his son ascended the throne, under the title of Aboonzuffer Mus- 
lah-ood-deen, to whom a term was given for carrying out the 
requisite changes. The ex-King of Oude was bound by solemn 
treaty to particular administrative reforms; but years of mis- 
government having passed over his head without adequate atten- 
tion paid to the representations of the British agents, it was 
found requisite to resort to the extreme measure of mediatization. 
The result has been that the self-love of the reigning family has 
been deeply wounded. But the irregular, disorderly, and ex- 
tortionate native Government of Oude has ceased to exist. The 
family was dethroned, but the fall wus softened by an annual 
pension of one hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 

The ex-royal family of Oude is not of the Hindoo faith, but 
Moslem of the sect of Shea, that is to say, those who acknow- 
ledge the Imanati in the reputed descendants of Ali. ‘To this 
sect belong the Persians, and many tribes in Syria and other 
parts of the East. (To the other sect of Abou Bekr belong thie 
‘Turks, the Moors of Barbary, the Affghans of Cabool, &c.) The 
Shea Moslems. to which the ex-royal family of Oude belong, con- 
sider eating with those not of their own faith to be a pollution— 
as it is called nidgis, or unclean. Their great festival is neces- 
sarily the commemoration of the death of Hussein, the son of 
Ali, so splendidly described by Gibbon. 

The territory of Oude is one of the finest in India, being situ- 
ated between the Upper Ganges and the lower spurs of the 
Himalaya. In proceeding from Calcutta in a north-west direc- 
tion, Oude is about half way to Cashmere, but not so far up the 
valley of the Ganges as Delhi. The region next the Ganges is 
rich and populous, producing rice which in the Ayeen Akbery is 
stated to be incomparable for whiteness, delicacy, odor, and di- 
gestiveness, as well as other farinaceous crops, which grow in the 
rich alluvia. But the so-called sub-Himalaya is through the 
greater part of it a wooded marsh with a deadly climate, with a 
jungle or underwood giving shelter to elephants, tigers, and wild 
hogs, as well as various other anima's, such as the rhinoceros, 
the wild bull, the wolf, the hyena, the blue antelope, the porcu- 
pane and the wild cat. Von Orlich mentions a tiger being killed 

y his party which measured nine feet from the head to the tail. 
In this savage district wolves are known to have carried off chil- 
dren even out of the bazaars in the villages. Of what we in this 
country call game there is great abundance, comprising foxes, 
hares, deer, partridges, quails, wild geese, and wild ducks. Un- 
fortunately the deadly climate repels the European sportsmen 
from regions where, moreover, the tiger is also on the look-out 
for sport, and to whose maw a little humanity comes not amiss. 

Oude is about two hundred and seventy miles in length, and 
about one hundred and sixty in breadth, that is to say, from the 
Ganges to the Himalaya, and the population may be set down as 
somewhat under three millions—so that its size is like that of 
Ireland, and its population like that of Scotland. The chief 
towns are Lucknow, the capital, and Oude, or Aoodah. The 
language is Hindostanee, with a greater admixture of Persian 
and Arabic, in the popular dialect, than in the lower Bengal. 
The religion is Brahminical, and the great festival is that of Rama, 
which is celebrated in the autumn, and causes congregations 
of many thousand persons in particular spots ‘The soil and 
climate are admirably adapted for the cultivation of cotton and 
sugar, which are at the present time very partially developed ; 
and, as every portion of the Ganges contiguous to Oude is navi- 
gable, nature has provided a grand canal for the shipment of the 
raw produce. As to fruits, tobacco, and other luxuries, the 
facilities for their production are boundless. Irrigation, ‘Thornton 
informs us, is extensively practised for the rubbee, or crop, sown 
in the autumn and reaped in spring. The water, in considerable 
portion, is raised cither from wells, tanks, or rivers. ‘The wells 





are in some places sixty or seventy feet deep, and from such the 
water is generally raised in a bucket, or leathern bag, brought up | 
by a rope passing over a pulley or roller at the top, and worked 
by cattle; but where the poverty of the cultivator precludes 
him from this assistance, he and his family must themselves 
work the well-rope. ‘The Persian wheel is not in use in Oude. | 
Such irrigation is, however, becoming continually more difficult | 
and precarious. ‘The entire surface of the country is increasing | 
in aridity; tanks replenished during the rainy season are now | 
sooner exhausted than formerly, and wells must be dug much 
deeper than heretofore to yield the accustomed supply of water. | 

The native manufactures are scanty, and in course of extinc- 
tion from their antiquated character. Matchlocks, and bows | 
and arrows for the use of the people in the back country, are 
manufactured in these days of revolvers and Minie rifles, just as | 
they were in those of the great Mogul. The proper business of 
the people is agriculture, and the inhabitants are a healthy set of | 
men. 

The chief curse of the country was the present Government, 
which might be said to have organized insecurity. Butter in- | 


with litters to the houses of persons of all ranks, and by force | 


carry off women and girls, whether married or unmarried. ‘The | 
army was about sixty thousand men. and they were chiefly em- | 


ployed in coercion. Being iil paid, they used to help themselves 
like the Arnauts in the Ottoman dominions; and so great was 


the exasperation and oppression, that the farmers of revenue had | 


to take the field with a military force as if invading a foreign 
country. The courts of law even in the Company’s territory 
are, in spite cf every supervision, liable to many abuses; but in 
Oude, as far as justice was concerned, they were a ccmpletely 
negative quantity. A new era of prosperity for Oude is antici- 
pated. now that it is supposed to be entirely under British au- 
thority; and whatever may be our prejudice against British 
aggression in India, thefe cannot be a doubt that “ British extor- 
tion and British tyranny” is less degrading and less destructive 
to the happiness of the people, than that of the native princes. 


wae GARDEN, Broapway, ABOvE PaRiIncE-sTREET.—} such abundance, of so much 
Th 


is cent and popular bment is open every. 
evening, for a variety of attractive cainrtiicmaade by the great double Com- 


of the 
wr WONDERFUL RAVELS, ; 
who appear nightly in a series of Fairy Pieces, tpectacles and Pantomimes. | 
The beautiful and talented 
SIGNORINA ROLLA, 
from Venice, Milan, Peris and London, also appears in 
GRAND BALLET AND DIVERTISSEMENT. 
THURSDAY, Sept, 3rd.—MAZULM, and other pieces by the Ravels. 
FRIDAY, Sept. 4 .—Madlle. ROLLA in Ballet. . 
SATURDAY, Sept. 5th.—The RAVELS in a variety of Entertainments. 
Doors open at 7; Performance commences at 8 o’clock. Tickets 50 cents. 


AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 622 anp 624 Broapway, 
NEAR HOUSTON STREET. 

Miss Laura Keene..... seccececeevcscecccssssS0le Lessee.and Directress. 

Now open tor the Season, with an able and efficient Stock Company. 

Doors open at 7. The performance will commence. with the Overture at 734 
o'dlock. 

Dress Cirele and Parquette, 50 cents; Balcony Seats, 75 cents; Family Cirele, 
25 cents; Orchestra Stalls, $1 each; Private Boxes, $5 and $7. 


LYMPIC THEATRE, 585 Broapway, opposite the Metro- 
politan Hotel. 
T. B. JOUNBTON.......c0ceescbecccscvccees ivddecved Stage Manager. 
W. B. MOORE.......20+ 006 $0.006¢660b 0000 cocncecec . Treasurer. 
Open every evening, with a talenied company. Doors open at Seven o’clock. 
Curtain will rise a quarter before Eight. 
Admission, 25 cents. Orchestra Seats, 50 cents. 
CADEMY OF MUSIC, Fovurreentn Street.— 
: {TaLIAN OpERA—SEASON 1857-8. 
First appearance iu America of 
MLLE. ERMINJE FREZZOLINI, 
Monday, September 7 


| 
| 


G EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, 444 Broap- 
Kt WAY, BELOW GRAND STREET. 

Henry Wood............ 66065000 coccsevesos covege Business Manager. 
Geo. Christy .... 00+ cccoccscccessevccacscoceceececs Stage Manager. 
HOME AGAIN. 

This Company, after a most successful visit to Philadelphia, where they have 
performed in twelve nights to over 26,000 persons, will appear at their old 
quarters every evening during the week. 

Doors open at 7; commence at 8 o’clock. Tickets 25 cents. 
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NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 5, 1857. 
WILL AMERICA AND EUROPE BE UNITED BY 
TELEGRAPH ? 

Sixce the breaking of the Atlantic Telegraph wire, the pos- 
sibility of laying it has more than heretofore been gravely | 
discussed, and in many instances those tolerably sanguine have 
became doubters, and those always doubtful have been confirmed 
in their scepticism. It is very apparent that if the ships em- 
ployed to lay the cable had continued toward Newfoundland at | 
the rate of five miles an hour, and the cable had in the mean- | 
time payed out eight or nine, that they never would have 
reached their destination with any part of the telegraph wire 
on board ; this is perfectly evident, for the wire would have 
travelled in such a circuitous route, that the coils would have 
exhausted themselves long before they would have supplied an 
end to attach to the American shores. To say that the 
line when paid out must necessarily sink, is simply to an- 
nounce an absurdity ; for in making soundings, the heaviest 
kinds of weights had to be used to reach the depth of a mile 
or more, and why should the telegraph wire go down with 
any more gravity than the lines used in sounding? The more | 
we contemplate this subject, the more it strikes us that, as the | 
cable is payed out, it is taken up to the eternal surge of the | 
middle sea, enbowelled in those fearful under-currents which | 
everywhere exist in the Atlantic, and is carried hither and | 
thither like a straw, or like the wreck of a mighty ship, for 
either weight would be equally unfelt by the surging waters of 
those vasé:depths. Every schoolboy who has amused himself 
in flying a kite knows, that after he has got his toy to a certain 
height in the air, that all additional efforts to elevate it by 
adding on twime; gets the kite no higher, but simply makes 
the string ‘“belly,’’ finally to drag the kite down to the earth ; 
and why should adding of the telegraph wire to Valentia 
Island have any other effect? Had the wire not been broken, 
had the Niagara kept out of the way of the cable, the result 
would have been, so far as we can judge, that her portion of it | 
would have been exhausted, and yet not her share of the voyage | 
accomplished. 

It must be also remembered that the two greatest nations on | 
the earth loaned their resources to the Telegraphic Company, to | 
assist it in laying down the-cable,, The two finest war ships | 
ever built, and the largest vessels afloat have been dismantled 
and torn to pieces to admit of carrying the cable, and two or 
three thousand men-of-war'’s-men, brought together and under 
discipline, have assisted in placing this cable on the ships. Now | 
who seriously believes that the Governments of England and | 
America will ever offer the like facilities again? Are the | 
Agamemnon and Niagara to remain cut up and gutted for a/| 
whole year for the purpose of trying this experiment again! | 
Could so great a sacrifice be expected? It may be set down as | 
a thing incontrovertible, that if the cable is removed from these | 
ships it will never be put upon them again. 

Supposing then that the Company remains undiscouraged, | 
has plenty of capital, and desires next August to repeat the | 
experiment of laying the cable; where is it to get ships to| 
carry it, or men to haul it ‘‘on board’’ and superintend its | 
distribution along the ‘‘telegraph plateau.’’ We indulge | 
the hope that our despondent.feelings about the final success of | 
this most wonderful enterprise of the nineteenth century may be | 
without foundation, and form the mere fancyings of a disordered } 
imagination ; but from the commencement we have sympathised 
with the friends of the enterprise without being sanguine; and 
with them rejoiced without having hope. Treating our own fears 
as unworthy of consideration, we fondly floated along with the 
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forms us that until 1837 the messengers of the King used to go | current of expectation, and indulged in the anticipated glory 


which would result in the success of the undertaking ; but on | 
sober reflection it forces us now to ask, ‘‘ Will America and | 
Europe be united by telegraph ?’’ 





| 
THE HIGH PRICE OF PROVISIONS. | 
! 





Wrrnin the last year or two, the cost of food has so materially 
increased, that many families, in: ordinary times considered in 
‘* good cigeumstarices,’’ have had to; dispense with luxuries, or 
be economical in the use of the prime neeessaricsiof life; The 
articles of sugar and beéf have gone up to starvation figures, and | 
the latter named article within a few days reached a higher | 
point than was ever known in the history of the country. 
These results have naturally taken the public by surprise, 

and the question is asked, How can it’be, that in a land of 


} 
} 
} 





domain, that the products of Sep eie® a sev 


on them, should become so scarce; and furthermore, -if the 


| present state of things continues, what is to be the result? 


Alarm has been actually felt ; there seemed to be somewhere 
an inequality between production and consumption that would 
never harmonize. Happily for. an examination into 
the statistics solves the problem hd«leaves.our minds clear 
that the evils complained age‘hot the results of, permanent and 
incurable circumstances, but grew out of na causes, that 
probably have ere this, at Gast in part, corredtet- themselves. 
Agriculture, compared withiother pursuitein h@iliist seventeen 
years, has not advanced in proportionate ratio,” In fact, in 
that time, it has fallen off when compared with the steady 
growth of population. et , 

Another cause of high prices has grown out of the fact, that 
we have made large exportations to foreign countries ; but more 
than all are we indebted for the evil complained of, not only to 
the influx of emigrants, but algo to the immense immigration 
to the West of persons who previously produced more than they 
consumed. Losing a year in establishing themsélves upon their 
new farms, what they would hayé added to the general stock 
of wealth is taken away, and a sensibie decrease in the aggre- 
gate amount is the result. The prospects now are, that the 
crops in Europe will be abundant,jand that our granaries will 
not be necessary for the people abroad, thus, leaving a large 
amount at home for-our own consuniption. This may have the 
effect to lessen the comparative wealth of the Western States, 
but it will shed a genial influence over the cotintry at large, 
and the relief will tend to the universal prosperity. No class 
of our citizens are so independent as our farmers; and for some 
years back they have been paid better prices than were ever 
before received for their labor ; they have consequently grown 
rich, increased their boundaries, surrounded themselves with 
substantial improvement, and can stand a year of low prices, 
if we are to have such a one, without affecting their happiness 
or réally lessening their wealth. Meantime the millions who are 
toiling in the towns and cities will find their tables better sup- 
plied and at less expense, and the very people who most need 
the relief of cheaper food will enjoy the blessing. 





CITY GOSSIP. 


Tus chief topic of the week has been the “ financial crisis,” which 
has agitated not only Wall street and the city, but the whole of the coun- 
ty. When the failure of the Ohio Life and Trust Company was made known 
the oldest and most experienced, and likewise the supposed wealthiest bro- 
kers, trembled in their shoes and lost their judgment. One of the heaviest 
operators suspended right off, his seat became vacant in the Board of Brokers, 
and thé whole community looked on aghast. The next morning, however, 
lie shook himself, rubbed his eyes, found that there was nothing broken, that 
he was whole in fact, walked down town, resumed his business, and took his 
seat in the Board as usual, as if nothing had happened. | 

With regard to the probable result of the caving in of the Ohio Life and 
Trust Company, opinions differ widely. Some think that its creditors will _ 
obtain nothing, while other accounts represent the concern as having avail- 
able means of a cool million or two over all liabilities. Before our next issue 
developments will in all probability have been made which will show the actual 
state of the affairs of the company. 

DEATH OF RUFUS W. GRISWOLD, D. D. 

This eminent American lit/erateur died on Thursday, the 27th inst., in the 
forty-third year of his age. He had been sick for some time, and his death 
was not altogether unexpected, but it is not the less regretted. The crowded 
state of our columns-this week compels us to omit the obituary notice of Dr, 
Griswold which we had prepared, but it will appear in our next. 

OUR HORSES IN ENGLAND. 

Pricress has been again defeated, and this time more ignominiously than 
before. Either she is no ma:ch for the horses against which ghe competes, or 
the want of training, of which her jockey in the first race complains, isa 
deplorable fact. She was ridden in the second race by oné of the most expe- 
rienced jockeys in England, and yet she came in the fourth horse. This is 
poor doing after so much bragging. We deeply regret that the débiit of 
American horses upon the English turf should have been of so sorry a kind. 
It the horses were not fit to run they should bave been withheld until a favor- 
able opportunity. We must come to the conclusion that the whole affair has 
been badly mismanaged, and i nless some steps are taken to redeem our 
character, We shall have to keep quiet about our superior speed, bottom, and 
training. We have undiniinighed:faith in our horses, but they must go to their 
work without a blemish, when we ehall Lear a very different account of their 
performances ; i 





. THE LATE GALE. 

The heavy gale of the 27th and 28th ult., from the south-east, did much 
damage in our harbor, Two ships were driven ashore on Squan Beach and 
an English schooner stranded at Sandy Hook. No lives were lost, and itis 
thought that two at least of the vessels can be got off without any very serious 
damage. ‘ 

The ship Roswell Sprague, Capt. Patten, from Cardiff, before reported ashore 
near Squan Inlet, had three feet .f water in her hold on the 28th inst. She 
went on at, three o’clock that morning. She lies on the outer bar, broadsid@*o 
the sea+a bad po.ition. , 

Tis ship Clara Brookman, Capt. Higgins, from Liverpool for New York, 
before reported ashore below Squan In'et, is full of water, and has lost iore- 
mast and bowsprit. She struck at 12-30 on the morning of the 28th inst. It 
is said that all hopes of saving her are given up. 

The Carlo Alberto, an Italian bark, Capt. Revello, bound from Genoa to this 
port, went ashore on the morning of the 28th, eight miles north of Barnegat, 
and will be a total wreck. 


RIVALRY OF OCEAN STEAMERS. 

The Vanderbilt and the Collins’ liae of steamers, starting on the same day, 
race all the way until they reach their destination. Thus far, the Vanderbilt 
has out-distanced its rivals, and has gained no little renown thereby. The 
Vanderbilt claims to have beaten the time of the Cunard liner Persia by thirty 
minutes in a nine days’ steam, The English pap‘rs, however, deny the claim, 
making the Persia the victor by some eight or nine hours. A new contestant 
will enter the field in a week or two, when the struggle will reach its climax. 
George Steers’ most famous model, the steamship Adriatic, will start in a few 
days and, if she accomplisies all that is expected kom her, she will leave 
competition far in the rear. We shall see; but we do hope that in striving for 
superior speed the safety of the precious {reights of human souls will be care- 


| fully guarded. We are told that the engineers of the Cunard steamers are 


allowed a certain rate of speed, beyond which they dare not go, so that their 
greatest amount of speed has yet to be known. Some such regulation should 
be enforced on every line of steamships, and the hairbreadth risks, of w 

we hear so much, would then be avoided. 
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FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


EMPEROR NAPOLEON OPPOSED TO CRINOLINE. 
EvEN amidst the troubles and complications of politics, Napoleon 
finds time to have his merry jests. Before his departure trom Pique, the 
Emperor said one day, l.u -hingly, that he should have time and the leisure 
afforded him by his stay at the Baths, to devise some means of putting down 
the abuse to which the exorbitant spreading of crinoline had grown, in conse- 
quence of his own neglect in having allowed it to increase to such exaggerated 
proportions. The Empress, with merry mockery, defied him—declared that 


| crinoline, like every other natural production, would have its day, and cer- 


tainly could not be put down by force, the very elasticity of its nature ferbid- 
ding any idea of success by violence. ‘‘We must have recourse to justice,’’ 
said his Majesty, ‘‘in order to induce the ladies to humor us by this one little 
sacrifice, and I could ven‘ure a wager that some plan might be devised which 
would make them come forward of their own accord to give in their resigna- 
tion.””” “‘ Never, -ever,’’ cried the Empress; ‘‘the fashion must die out—it 
never canbe put down.” ‘‘ Well, let us hope,” was his Majesty’s only obser- 
yation, Surning to his fellow-sufferers in tights, who had been herribly squ 

by the tyrant during dinner. The little scene was often referred 10 by the 
ladies duting the intimate conversations at St. Cloud, and much triumph was 
expressed at the gyident non plus to which the Emperor had been put, as thé 
time passed by and no announce'vent of the dreaded device made its appear- 
ance. The other diy, however, theEmpress was somewhat startled from the 
dolce far niente of her existence by &n official demand of audience on the part 
of the Miniaterof Police 1 The shock was immense; all kinds of supposi’ 
Were, of course, set afloat in an instant, and although the hour of audience 
was fixed a- near as possible, the anxiety and impatience. of all within the 
chateau can scarcely be imagined. Monsieur Pietri appeared at length, with 
solemn and official but not sadc untenance. He said that he was 

siovel by his Majesty to demand a —— audience of her Majesty, for 
mere purpose of consulting her in a little matter in which her ad 

be most valuable. He then drew from his eutlle a , 

which, he said, had been sent to him hig Majesty, who drawn it up 
at Piombitres; and read it aloud to the Empress, who sat in silent sstoni#hy 
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_receiyed with loud cheers. 


the Atlantic to the other before 1858 shall be among the vanished years. 
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her Majesty’s reflection and filling up before it was sent back for signa 
any that the trath broke upon her, and she laughed heartily—declared her- 
self vanquished, for the moment at all event missed the Minister gaily, 
and immediately set about devising with the ladies of her suite, especially 
those whose names are set down in the ordonnance, some pleasantr which 
hall counteract the effect of this wicked conceit on the part of the Emperor. 


IMPORTANCE OF AN ‘‘ APOSTROPHE.” 

A very nice point is said to be likely to occupy the French courts of law. 
Monsieur de M—— died on the 27th of February last, leaving a will entirely in 
his own bandwriting, which he concludes thus: “ And to testify my affection 
for my nephews, les and Henri de > I bequeath to each d’eus (i.¢., 
of them) [or deuz, i.¢., two] hundred thousand francs.’ i , 

The paper was folded before the ink was dry, and the writing is blotted in 
many places. The legatees assert that the apostrophe is one of those blots; 
but the heir-at-law, a legitimate son of the defunct, maintains, on the contrary, 
that the apostrophe is intentional. This apostrophe is worth, to him, two 
hundred thousand francs, or eight thousand pounds sterling; and as the 
learned in the law cannot find in the context any clue to the real intention of 
the testator, it will be curious to watch the result of the contest. 

THE HEAD OF A FRENCH SURGEON. ea 

A curious illustration of the enthusiasm of science was exhibited at the ex- 
humation of the great surgeon Bichat, upon the occasion of their removal to 
the Cemetiére de l’Est. The medical congress appointed to superintend the 
ceremony, and attest the authenticity of the remains, awaited in awe and 
silence their bringing to light by the gravedigger, and a murmur of respect and 
veneration ran through the assembly as, by degrees, those honored relics were 
uncovered. The skeleton was found perfect—lying exactly as it had been 
interred—all, saving the skull, was found complete and entire. Search was 
made in every direction for the missing skull withont effect, and various were 
the surmises created by its mysterious absence, when lo! to the utter stupe- 
faction of afl present, Dr. Roux, one of Bichat’s successors at the Hotel Dieu, 
stepped forward, and, drawing from his et.a human skull, held it aloft for 
a t, pr aimed it to be that of the great Bichat, stolen from his graye 
forty years ago, and entered upon a learned osteologic disquisition, which amply 
proved the fact to his initiated heare~>. The skull, then crowned with a wreat: 
of immortelles which was found suspended by some unknown hand upon the 
tomb of the illustrious doctor when the learned body arrived at the spot, was 

laced with the rest of the bones in a new coflin, and the ceremony proceeded. 

e story tolc by Roux is this: ‘‘ Having learnt from the wife of the grave- 
digger of St. Catherine’s that an Englishman had offered her husband a large 
sum of money to obtain possession of the skull of Dr. Bichat, Roux immediately 
hurried to the gravedigger, menacing him with the vengeance of the whole 
Ecole de Medecine if he dared to desecrate the grave of its idol. Overcome 
with terror, tne unfortunate culprit confessed that the deed was already done, 
and that the skull was already packed waiting for the Englishman, who was 
to come and fetch it that very night. Warned by the threats of Dr. Roux, the 
gravedigger drew from his provision cupboard, by the side of the chimney, the 
skull, and, placing it in the learned doctor’s hands, begged hard for forgiveness 
—promising never to offend ces Messieurs of the Eeole again. Roux took the 
skull home to examine, but during ail these years never betrayed the secret, 
or gave up the precious treasure. 

MOSAIC ITEMS. : 

Count Nesselrode, the veteran diplomatist, has arrived in Paris. This is the 
first visit he has paid France since 1815. 

M. de Morny’s mission to Russia cost 1,700,000f., or £68,000. 

M. Emile de Girardin has left Paris for Switzerlande and Italy. His elegant 
villa in the Champs Elysées is advertised for sale. 

The Emperor of France has ordered a handsome monument to be placed over 
the remains of Beranger. 

Madame Ortolani has been re-engaged by Mr. Lumley for three years. Mr. 
Lumley has also purchased her engagement from September, 1857, to April, 
1858, which bound her to the opera at Madrid, under the management of M. 

Urries. 

The King of Sardinia honored Valdieri, a place much frequented on account 
of its hot mineral springs, with his presence on the 10th ult., and laid the first 
stone of a new bathing establishment to be erected there. His Majesty was 
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Ollf, the pianist and composer, has received a decoration from the 
King of the Belgians. 
M. Taubert has finished a new opera for Berlin, called ‘‘ Macbeth.” 








FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


WE give the details of the news by the latest arrivals, The failure 
for the present to lay the Atlantic submarine telegraph, though it has dis- 
appointed the hopes of the world, has not given rise to a thought of despair. 
The measureable success of the aitempt has proved, beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, that the cable can be laid. The next, and the next attempt may fail, 
but we are firm in our faith that lightning messages will pass from one side of 


THE BREAKING OF TIE CABLE. 

The Atlantic telegraph cable is broken, and operations for the present are 
suspended. The British steamer Cyclops had returned to Valentia with Mr. 
Field on. board.- That gentleman immediately repaired to London to confer 
with the directors as to future movements. He telegraphed the following to 
Mr. Richard Stuart, agent of the Asscciated Press, at Liverpool: 

** London, Saturday morning, August 15, 1857. 

“ Her Majesty’s steamer Leopard arrived at Portsmouth on Friday evening, 
the 14th inst., and reports that the Atlantic cable was lost at a quarter before 
four o’clock on Tuesday morning, the 11th inst., after huving put out success- 
fully 335 nautical miles of the cable, and lost 100 miles of it in water over two 
miles in depth, and the greater part of this at the rate of rather more than five 
knots an hour. 

“At the time the accident occurred there was a heavy swell on. The 
Niagara was going at the rate of four knots per hour, and as the engineer 
thought the cable was running out in too great a proportion to the speed of 
the ship, he considered it necessary to direct the brakes to be applied more 
firmly, when, unfortunately, the cable parted at some distance from the stern 
of the ship.”’ 

The Agamemnon, Niagara, and Susquehanna are to remain a short time 
where the cable parted, to try some experiments in the deep water of that part 
of the Atlantic (two thousand ym | which it is considered will be of great 
value to the Telegraphic Company, and then all go to Plymouth, England. 

The Cyclops was sent back with despatches to Valentia, and was then to 
join the Leopard at Portsmouth. ‘ 

Although the unfortunate accident will postpone the completion of this 
great undertaking for a short time, the result of the experiments has been to 
convince all those who took part in it of the entire practicability of the enter- 
prise ; for with some slight alterations in the paying-out machinery, there 
appears to be no great difficulty in laying down the cable ; and it has been 
clearly proved that you can telegraph successfully through twenty-five hun- 
dred miles of cable, and know that its submersion ata great depth had no 
perceptible influence on the electric current. There is no obstacle to laying it 
down at the rate of five miles per hour in the greatest depth of water on the 
plateau between Ireland and Newfoundland, 

THE SIEGE OF DELHI. 

The Troops which had been despatched from Caloutta were already arriving at 
the camp before Delhi, and on the other side reinforcements were arriving 
from the Punjab. Excepting murdering their officers, firing bungalows, and 
massacreing women and children, the mutineers not been able to do any- 
thing. They had repeatedly attacked our camp outside Delhi, and bad inya- 
riably been repulsed with loss, They had despatched a force against General 
Van Cortlandt, coming up from the north-west, with no other result than the 
logs of two hundred killed, besides prisoners, in am ,engagement near Sirsah. 
Thus far time seemed to be rather in our favor than otherwise. Sir H. Bar- 
nard had gollected an army of 7,000 British and 5,000 natives, in whom entire 
confidence waa felt, under the walls of Delhi. Om the other hand, the muti- 
neers in that city were overwhelmed with the number of their wounded and 
with the ravages of cholera. No doubt reinforcements were arriving on both 
sides, but the insurgents having proved an utter want of the qualities neces- 
rary to a successful resistance, we cannot regret that as many as possible 
should crowd themselves into the place which they have selected as the scene 
of their own approaching execution. We cannot believe that event to be very 
distant, unless something unforeseen should occur, or the 7,000 men should be 
very ill handled. 

GENERAL INDIAN NEWS. 

Intelligence had been received of the mutiny of the troops at Mosandabad, 
Tyrabad, Soctopore, Sangor, Nogwong, Puttughur, Inbow and Indore. Pesha- 
war is disturbed, and three regiments have been disarmed there. 

Sir Colin Campbell arrived at Aden on the 28th of July. 

The first batch of the China troops had arrived at Calcutta. 

The rebels had been dispersed at Allahabad, and the post saved. 

The barracks at Cawnpore were closely besieged by the insurgents, but held 
out bravely. Reinforcements were marching to their relief. 

The whole of Oude had risen, but Sir Henry Lawrence, with his small force, 
kept the enemy in check. 

e Bengal Hurkara says: We have received letters to say that the Govern- 
ment had got a telegraphic message from Nangpore that Delhi had fallen on 
the 27th of June, describing the battle, and saying that upwards of 7,000 
rebels were killed, 

Calcutta was more tranquil, and the native bankers were gaining confidence, 
The papers say that we have seen the worst of the troubles, for there are no 
more eee to mutiny except those of Bombay and Madras, the fidelity of 
which there is no reason to suspect. 

GREAT HERITAIN, 

The OG were engaged in protracted debates on the Divorce bill; its 
opponents fighting against it step by etep, and the Government equally deter- 
mined in pressing it forward. 





In the House of Commons the subject of railways to India attracted atten- 
tion; but the Government refused to mix itself up in these projects. 
Mr. Gladstone censured Lord Palmersten for his political opposition to the 
Suez canal; but the latter reiterated his objections to the scheme. 
Rumor says that it was decided, at the recent Imperial visit to Osborne, that 
in the event of Eerd Elgin-and Baron Gios not attaining the object of their 
mission to China, a more decided action, in common, should be adopted. 
The East India Company have dispatched, or are on the eve of dispatching, 
to India, in all seventy-two vessels, carrying about 27,000 troops, 


FRANCE. 
An interview between the Emperors of France and Russia is again stated as 
certain to take place. 
The Bank of France returns for the month show an increase of 1,700,000 
francs, and in Paris a falling off in the branch banks of 17,900,000 franes. 
A bronze medal is to be given to the soldiers who served in the great wars of 
the Empire from 1792 to 1815. ‘ 
The Louvre was inaugurated on the 14th. The Emperor was present, and in 
his # h congratulated the nation upon the possession of that political order 
which had permitted the realization of a project which had occupied the con- 
templation of every dynasty of France. 

In Paris, on the 14th inst., the three per cents closed at 67f. 20c. 

The Emperor’s pardon on the occasion of the féles of the 15th of August, 
will be extended to over nine hundred persons condemned for various offences. 
THE SPANISH-MEXICAN DIFFICULTY. 

A Madrid despatch of the 11th inst. says that M. Lafragua, the Mexican 
Envoy, had made known to the Mexican Consul that the Spanish Government 
has suspended all negotiations with him, and that consequently he has placed 
the Mexican subjects in Spain under the protection of France. 

RUSSIA. 
It has been credibly related in Vienna that a further reduction in the Rus- 
sian army will shortly take place. 





POSTSCRIPT. 


THERE are no later advices from India or China. There had been very 
heavy rains in England, which roused strong fears for the harvest, but 
three days brilliant weather had restored confidence that the crops would not 
not be injured.—There is no alteration in the positioa of the Spanish-Mexican 
affairs.—It is reported that Ledru Rollin has either left or will shortly leave 
England for America, We shall have one more eminent foreigner to instruct 
in the art of government, Weare fortunate people to possess so many patriots 
of foreign birth.—It is rumored that a Liverpool merchant, recently deceased 
by suicide, has left liabilities to the amount of $1,500,000, one-third of which 
is upon forged acceptances.—The directors of the Atlantic Telegraph Company 
had a meeting on the day that the last steamer sailed. ‘Their decision, conse- 
quently, was not known. Miss Juliana May, the American prima donna, was 
among the passengers by the Atlantic.—Consols had risen one-eighth; cetton 
one-sixteenth; and breadstuffs, excepting corn, which was dull, were tending 
upward. 








NAVY. 


Tue Secretary of the Navy has authorized the exhibition of models 
for the new steam sloop-of-war. There are thirteen in all. Mr. Curtis, of Bos- 
ton, has two ; Mr. Cramp, of Philadelphia, one ; Mr. Vaugh, of Lynn, one ; Mr. 
Steers, of New York, one ; Mr. Westervelt, one ; Wm. H. Webb, two ; Roose- 
velt & Joyce, one ; Donald McKay, of Boston, one ; Mr. Townsend, one ; Page 
& Allen, of Portsmouth, one. ‘The models differ very much in form, size and 
proportion, varying from fifteen hundred to two thousand tons, those from New 
York and Boston being the largest. Some of the models are very highly fin- 
ished, especially those from Boston. 

The United States sloop-of-war Falmouth, E. Farrard, commander, from Rio 
Janeiro July 11, arrived last mght. The following is a list of her officers : Com- 
mander, E. W. Farrard ; Lieutenants, George W. Rodgers, W. W. !ollock, J. 
R. Franklin, W. R. McGunnigle; Master, F. M. Ramsay; Surgeon, J. J. 
Aberthney. The Fa)mouth, is making preparations to go into dry dock. It 
is thought that she will be condemned. She has lost nearly all the copper 
from her bottom, and is otherwise disabled. 

The United States sloop-of-war Portsmouth, Commander Andrew H. Foote, 
arrived at Bangkok, May 27, in six days from Singapore. 

The United States steamer San Jacinto, Commodore Armstrong, was at 
Shanghai previous to June 24. 

The United States sloop-of-war Levant, Commander Smith, was at Woosung 
June 24. ° 

The United States sloop-of-war Plymouth , Commander Dahlgren, from Nor- 
folk arrived at Fayal July 23. 

The United States frigate Savannah, now in the Brooklyn Navy Yar! dry 
dock, is being razeed to a first-class sloop-of-war. The work is progressing 
rapidly on her, and in a few weeks she will be removed, to make room for the 
United States sloop-of-war Falmouth. 

The United States surveying steamer Water Witch, Capt. Lovell command- 
ing, dropped down to the Narrows Thursday evening. Her destination is 
Norfolk, Va. 

The extent of the injuries to the United States steam-frigate Roanoke, now 
undergoing repairs at the Navy Yard, Charlestown, Mass., is thought to be of 
a more serious nature than at first apprehended. It will be recollected that 
she sustained very serious injuries while being launched from the stocks at 
the Norfolk, Va., Navy Yard; the damages that were done her at the time, the 
constructors have never been wholly able to repair. 1t has been suggested by 
a board of survey that all her machinery be taken out, and a rigid examination 
instituted throughout every part of her; this will cause a delay of at least 
three months, before she will again be ready for sea. All her crew have got 
leave for ten days, and are to report at the expiration of that time on board 
the United States receiving ship Ohio, for duty. 

The sloop-of-war Falmouth has been ordered to Norfolk, Va., where a board 
< survey has already been organized to inquire in‘o her condition and fitness 

or service. 








OBITUARY. 


Mortimer Livinoston.—This universally respected and honorable 
citizen died suddenly at his residence, at Staten Island, on Monday, August 
24th. He had suliered for a few days from a pleurisy which was nearly cured, 
when an affection of the heart supervened end terminated his life at the early 
age of forty-seven. He was the great grandson of Francis Lewis, who was a 
native of Wales, and the signer of the Declaration of American Independence in 
1776. His mother was the only daughter of the late General Morgan Lewis, the 
son of Francis Lewis, before named, and who bore a conspicuous part in both 
the American Revolution and in the late war with Great Britain. His father 
was Maturin Livihgston, who belonged to the family of that name, so many of 
whom became distinguished in the historical annals of New York, including 
Philip, who signed the Declaration of Independence. The progenitor of the 
family originally went from Scot'and to Holland, and from thence a son, Robert 
Livingston, emigrated to New York, and obtained a large grant of land known 
as the Livingston Manor. General Morgan Lewis married a sister of Chancellor 
Livingston, and General Montgomery, who fell at Quebec, married another. Mr. 
Livingston was an honorable and a successful merchant, and died as he had 
lived in the good opinion of all men. The merchants had a meeting at the 
Exchange on the 26th, to express their sorrow at the untimely death of Mor- 
timer Livingston. A series of resolutions were adopted expressing their high 
respect and affection for the deceased and condoling with his family. The 
merchants attended his funeral, from St. Thomas’ church, corner of Houston 
street and Broadway. The flags of the shipping in port were also displayed at 
half mast from sunrise to sunset in honor of the lamented deceased. 

The late Grorcr FRepenick Muntz, M. P., was sixty-three years of age, and 
a successful merchant. He was one of the leaders of the Birmingham Political 
Union at the time of the Qld Reform Bill, and in 1837 he became the subject of 
persecution, In 1840 he was sent up to Parliament by the town of his adop- 
tion, and he has been returned ever since. He made a large fortune by the 
invention of a metal adapted to the sheathing of ships. 

M. Miouart Binaup, a Canadian author of note, died at Montreal, after a long 
illness, at the age of seventy-five. While contributing to the Aurore des Cana- 
das, the Bibliotheque Canadienne, the Magasin du Bas Canada, the Observateur 
Canadien, and the Encyclopédie Canadienne, M. Bibaud was, in his intervals of 
leisure, writing verses, which bave been greatly esteemed by his countrymen, 
and engaging in more profound didactic and scientific studies. He wrete the 
first history of Canada, in French, since the conquest ; an Arithmétique Elé- 
mentaire, and edited the Voyage de Franchére, besides producing a variety of 
other valuable little works. But a few months ago he was engaged, at the 
age of seventy-five, in translating the reports of the Geo®gical Commission. 

Hon. 8. H. Roys, of Madison, Wis., died on the 17th. He was County Judge 
of Dane county. 

WEEKLY Rerort or Deatus, in the city and county of New York, from the 
22d day of August to the 29th day of August, 1857: Men, 69; women, 82; boys, 
264; girls, 198—Total, 613. 

Adults, 151; children, 462; males, 333; females, 280; colored persons, 8. 

The number of deaths; compared with corresponding weeks of 1855 and 
1856, and of last week, was as follows: 

Week ending September 1, 1856. ............00 

“ 6 August 30, 1846......... 
sd bs August 22, 1857 
7 = August 29, 1857 


ecesees DAS 





Decrease this wetk.......cccceee0 $566 Cngueuswnnhseecnn’ccesée eed 87 


FINANCIAL. 

THERE has been quite a panic in Wall strect for the past few days. 
It commenced by the failure of the Ohio Life and Trust Company, which 
smashed all to pieces. This was fellowed by the failure or suspension of John 
Thompson, Jacob Little, Delanny, Ivelin & Clark, E. A. Benedict, E. F. Post, 
and a host of smaller brokers. Evil reports, too, were spread of a dozen or 
two banks, which threw the small traders and country people into a paroxysm 
of anguish. Things, however, were not so bad as rumor gave out. The re- 
ported failure of the banks was evidently a dodge on the part of the brokers 
to make up the money they had lost by bad speculations. If a good many 
more of these gentlemen were to be missed from Wall street, it would be better 





On the 14th the affairs of India were 4ebated in House of Lords, with 
any important developments being made, a ndenaadarncss 
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eer parative statement of the exports (exclusive of specie’ 
from New Yi to lactis pice ne Greece an ae ee . ) 





1855. 1856. 1857. 
Total for the week...........+....-$1,274, $1,481,837 $1,364,215 
Previously reported............-+-- -89,166,848 50,767,018 46,073,789 
Since January 1.............+.+-.-$40,441,808 $52,242,850 $47,435,004 


The annexed statement exhibits the value of foreign imports into this port 
during the week, and since January 1, in each of the past three years : 
CoMMERCE oF THE Port or New York—Vauve or Imports. 








. 1855. 1856. 1857. 
pel 
Total for the week.............+.+-$3,675,315 5,753,898 4,945,862 
Previously reporte!.........++s++«+ 91,899,758 | 142,272,671 161,387,747 
Since January 1......... ......---$95,575,073 148,026,469 166,333,609 


The annexed statement exhibits the exportation of specie from this port 
during the past week : 
SuipMenrs oF SPECIE FROM THE PorT OF NEW YORK. 


Bark Honduras, Belize, sovereigns..........sccccsccccccseccess --- $5,870 00 
Steamship Empire City, Havana, American gold.............+++++-.48,565 00 
Do. do. do. Spanish do....... occccccccccocc ke 
Do. do. do. American silver... 
Do. do. do. Spanish silver..... 





Brig T. B. Watson, Laguayra, WE iidesciipaccsinastetnessnscallil 
Steamship ter Fer nve | og rrr 












00 

00 

00 

00 

Do. Persia, Liverpool, gold bars..........cceeseesssescecceee I 94,209 20 
Do. do. do. gold coin...... ondocceseacnestoeene ++.+701,000 00 
Do. do. do. mint bars, gold coin and English silver. .235,668 50 
Do. do. do. French gold...... jbpesecas seeeeseeeesse11,580 00 
Do. City of Baltimore, Liverpool, American gold.....,.......60,000 00 
Do. Fulton, Havre, gold coin.,.......se.peewes 440,000 00 
Do. do. do. gold bars ..... « «s413,500 00 
Do. do. do. gold and silver..............200+0++++-144,000 00 
Bark N. H. Gaston, Barbadoes, American gold....... ....++++++++++30,000 00 


Total for the week......csccccccccceresccccccece sees ceeecs se$ay100,007 26 
Previously reported.....ssccecccscccccscncscccccsceseces sesees29, 407,779 16 


IE Felicecaspencsuares See ocdbdaniesésuséebsscdooselnae 








MUSIC. 


ITALIAN Opera, FouRTEENTH STREET.—The operatic season of 
1857-8 will commence on Monday next, the 7th of September. We understand 
that Verdi’s popular opera of ‘‘ Ernani’’ will be selected for the opening night, 
in which both Frezzolini and D’Angri will appear—D’ Angri assuming her cele- 
brated réle of Carlo Quinto. These, with the other artists, will form an 
irresistible attraction, and will inaugurate the new management with great 
eclat. The chorus will be very large, and the orchestra will consist of the 
finest in the city. The new director is spoken of very highly. He is said to 
have great experience, and to be in every way thoroughly competent to fill the 
position with honor and credit. 

We may reasonably expect the production of ‘Don Giovanni’? during the 
season. What aglorious female cast could be presented with Frezzolini, La 
Grange and D’Angri! Weare not over sanguine, but we sincerely believe that 
no operatic campaign in this country ever commenced under such brilliant 
auspices as the one which commences next week. The taste and judgment 
of Thalberg and Strakosch cannot be impeached, and, as a manager, Mr. 
Ullman understands the pulse of the public better than any other one in his 
department. Sucl elements must command success. 

Sigismund Thalberg announces that he will give three concerts early in the 
present month. The public are eager to hear him, and we have no doubt but 
that he will attract overflowing audiences of the élite of ourcity ashe did 
in his past brilliant season. ‘Thalberg’s attraction has not abated one jot; it 
was based upon transcendent talent, upon a marvel of perfect manipulation, 
and upon a style which, in its purity, elegance and force, has never been 
equalled. Thalberg has won the homage of the intellect, and wonder has been 
swallowed up in earnest and appreciative admiration. We welcome him back 
to our city most cordially, and hope that we shall hear him very often during 
the season. 


DRAMA. 


THE note of preparation has issued from the Broadway Theatre. 
The management has advertised for extra aid in the corps de ballet, 80 we pre- 
sume that the Broadway will again, and speedily, be opened to the public. 
The splendid Ballet 7roupe engaged by Max Maretzek in Europe for Mr. Mar- 
shall, will in all probability make its first appearance in America at this es- 
tablishw.ent. The troupe is u.ost highly spoken of ; it is said to be the most 
perfect as well as the largest that has yet visited this country. 

Laura KsENE’S company has been called together, and the establishment 
will open in a few days. It is intended to make the stock company as perfect 
as possible, and to produce those charming and peculiar pieces that have 
hitherto made Laura Keene’s Theatre so popular and attractive. We are glad 
to be able to say that rest and the pure air have entirely restored Miss Laura 
Keene to her usual health. So we expect to see her display her usual vivacity, 
earnestness and abandon. Mr. Jordan is said to be no longer a member of the 
company, but his place will be filled to the satisfaction of all. 

We mentioned last week that Mr. Stuart had again become lessee of WAL- 
LACK’S THEATRE. Mr. Wallack, we regret to say, still continues very ill, and he 
has been compelled to yield to circumstance and decline the management 01 
his theatre for the coming season. Mr. Stuart paid a heavy bonus for the 
lease of the house—encouraged to do so by the remarkable success of the es- 
tablishment last season under his management. Mr. Stuart exhibited great 
tact in his position as manager of Wallack’s Theatre, and we have no doubt 
but that he will meet with brilliant success in the coming season. 

Georce Curisty & Woop’s MinsTrets have returned from their visit to 
Philadelphia, and will be found as usual at their opera house in Broadway. 

















LITERATURE, 


Tue PRISONER OF THE Borpers. A Tae or1838, By P, Hamiz- 

ToN Myers. New York: Derby & Jackson, 119 Nassau street. 

The scene of this tale is laid chiefly upon the borders of the United States and 
Canada, at the time of that troubled peried of the projected Canadian Revolu- 
tion. The chief incident of the plot is the eapture of the hero, a young 
American Sympathiser, by the British, and the subsequent unwearied ezer- 
tions and devoted sacrifices of a young and beautiful girl to effect his release. 

The pl-t is very skilfully managed; its course is flowing, censequent, and 
uninterrupted; its incidents are striking; they are conceived with much 
dramatic power, and are described with a force and vividness, and a happy 
flow of language, which impart almost the vitality of action. Still there is not 
a point strained, probability is never outraged, and sense is never sacrificed 
for effect. ‘he characters are finely conceived, and contrasted in a masterly 
manner. They are not types of new classes of character; we may remember 
to have met them elsewhere, but their grouping presents new and salient 
points of observation; they act in new scenes and stirring situations, and their 
combinations are tne natural results of new relations to each other, sq that 
fresh motives, and varied phases, and idiosyncrasies are evolved from old and 
recognized types, and become, by the alembic of the author’s mind, new 
creations. The character of Gertrude Van Kleeck is one that every one will 
reflect upon with pleasure. It is that of a true woman, one to whom the 
retirement of home, and the duties and affections which are its charm and 
adornment, are the sole objects of enjoyment and ambition. But roused by 
emergent circumstances from the quiet and hopeful dreams of the future, she 
passes irom girlhood to womanhood, with allits responsibilities of thought and 
action, in a moment, and stands forth a heroine in her grand sacrifices to love 
and duty. The character of the child, Ruth, is also a charming creation, and 
that of Harry Vrail, the hero, is ably conceived and carried out. There isa 
vast amount of humor in the two characters, Brom, the negro, and Jones, the 
‘* word-of-mouth’? patriot. Their doings form a pleasant relief from the 
earnest and exciting action of the chiet drama. 

The book is elegantly and charmingly written, and contains no ene thought 
or sentiment tliat we could wish altered. There is no “‘bunkum”’ patriotism 
in the book, although the subject afforded ample scope and verge for any 
amount of it. In politics it is temperate, and ony touches upon that subject 
when compelled by the incidents of the narrative. Earnest in all he says, the 
author carries with him all the sympaghies of his readers. The “‘ Prisoner of 
the Border’’ is the best American novel that we have read for several years. 
It will rank with the best of that class of literature, and we commend it with 
the utmost cordiality to our readers, trusting that those who follow our advice 
will receive as much enjoyment from perusing it as we did. Derby & Jackson 
have brought it out well, and it should meet with a large and constant sale. 
for it is not a book that will die out with its first excitement. It will last, and 
will have a finer relish as it grows older. 


Captain Mouty. Te Story or A Brave Woman. By Turace Taman. New 
York: Derby & Jackson, No. 119 Nassau street. 


The brave deed which made Molly a Captain, at the hands of Washington, {s said 
to be a historical fact. One of the chief incidents in the book results*from 
this famous deed of Molly’s, for she gets a new husband by it, and he the first 
love of her heart. The book possesses interest, but the style is rambling and 
unconnected; the characters are sketchy and unsatisfactory. The publishers 
have produced it in good style. 

Mrs. Ann S. Stevens’ Works.—We learn on authority, that from this 
date W. I’. Fetridge & Co. will publish all the works of this distinguished ao 
thoress. New and splendid editions of ‘Fashion and Famine,” the * Old 
Homestead,’’ the “ Heiress of Greenhurst,” &o., will be issued their ef- 
tablishment at the earliest possible moment, 
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The total number of vessels lost on the Bahama Banks durtng the 
Jast year was fitty-three. Cargoes and vessels valued at three millions of 





















































THE OCEANIC TELEGRAPH SQUADRON. 
‘THE TELEGRAPHIC PLATEAU.” 


Tux bed of the North Atlantic Ocean is found, by actual sound- 
ings, to present the same or greater inequalities than are exhibited 
on the surface of the visible earth. To the west the Gulf Stream 

urs along in 2 bed from one mile to a mile and a half in depth. 

‘o the east of this, and south of the Great Banks, is a basin eight 
or ten degrees square, where the bottom attains a greater depres- 
sion than perhaps the highest elevations of the Andes or Himalayas 
—six miles of line have failed to reach the bottom. Taking a 
profile of the Atlantic basin in our own latitude, we find a far 
greater depression than any mountain elevation on our own con- 
tinent. Four or five Alleghanies would have to be piled on each 
other, and on them added Fremont’s Peak, before their point 
would show itself above the surface. Between the Azores and 
the mouth of the Tagus this decreases to about three miles, 
Further north there is an apparent decrease of depth, with in- 
creasing regularity of bottom. This rise is denominated the Tele- 
graphic Plateau, and appears to have been formed by Providence 
as the bed of the trans-Atlantic telegraph; but for this singular 
ridge all attempts to unite the continents of Europe and America 
by an electric wire would probably prove abortive, for we have no 
he that a cable could be laid where the line goes down six miles 
without touching bottom. 


The Telegraphic Plateau, among other advantages, has con- 
venient harbors at either terminus, and a depth of water at every 
point sufficient to place the wire beyond the reach of any surface 
causes, such as ice, or the anchor of any ship, yet not at an im- 
practicable depth, being at the shoalest pe eee hundred feet, and 
in mid-Atlantic not materially over two miles. During a thou- 
sand miles of its course, the gradual depression of the ocean bed 
does not exceed five hundred fathoms, On either side lie Ireland 
and Newfoundland, the breastworks of the two continents 
approaching within seventeen hundred miles, and forming the 
natural terminus of its route. Trinity Bay is its western head, 
and Valentia Bay, on the south-western point of Ireland, its 
eastern. This, then, is the bed on which the telegraphic cable is} 
to lie, an unbroken prairie land extending from continent to 
continent. . 

THE TELEGRAPHIC SQUADRON. 


Bright among the incidents which posterity will cherish, as 
peculiar to the triumphs of the nineteenth century, will be the 
names of the telegraphic squadron. It is the first fleet of war 
vessels that ever appeared upon the ocean engaged in a peaceful 
and humanizing pursuit, and its magnificence in material is in 
accordance with the great mission in which it is engaged. The 
squadron is composed of the finest vessels of England and Ame- 
rica, and of the world—the Niagara and the Agamemnon, -and 
their consorts, are more glorious than those of the Armada, of 
Trafalgar or Erie. The United States steam frigate Niagara, of 
whose history we are all familiar, Captain Hudson, is the largest 
war vessel afloat, and is the pride of the American navy. 

The British line-of-battle shp Agamemnon, Captain Noddal, 
is looked upon as the pet of the British fleet; when fully armed 
she carries ninety-one guns. She was launched at Woolwich in 
the year 1852. Sir Edward (now Lord) Lyons had her for his 
flag-ship at the assault of the 17th of October on Sebastopol. She 
made the nearest approach to the batteries, h.d four of her ports 
knocked into one, some of her spars splintered, and received 
other damage. 

The United States steam frigate Susquehanna, Captain Sands, 
is the largest side-wheel war steamer in the world, and is ore of 
the best vessels in the A:merican navy. She looks more like a 
man of war than her consort the Niagara. It is now about 
seven years since she was built; she cost but little more than 
half as much as the Niagara. The armament of the Susque- 
hanna is complete, so that she is in perfect war trim. She 
carries fifteen guns, three of which are pivots ten fect long, 
weighing exactly 10,400 pounds cach; they fire shelled shot ot 
sixty-four poundseach. Her force consists of three hundred and 
twenty-one men, 

The British steam frigate Leopard, Captain Wainright, was de- 
tached from the royal navy to act as consort to the Agamemnon, 
and to tow, if any accident happencd to the Agamemnon’s 
machinery. She is a side-wheel steamer, carrying ciehteen 
guns, four of which are ten inch, tlirty-two pounders, All 
her guns fire shell as well as ball, and have a range of three 
thousand yards, Although the Leopard is but seven years’ old, 
she looks as if she had seen twenty years’ service, and although 
no older than the Susquehanna, from her antiquated mode", 
shows but at a poor advantage by the side of her more trim-built 
rival. She is said, however, to be one of ihe most efficie:t ships 
in the British navy, and was selected for this reason to be one of 
the telegraphic squadron. The British steam frigate Cyclops, 
Captain Dayman, was “detached” a few months ago to survey 
the jpozed route, and having successfully accomplished her 
object, only returned from her expedition about four weeks since, 
to set sail again as a member of the telegraphic fleet. She is one 
of the oldest steamers in the British navy, and bears strong 
evidence of hard usage and rough service. She carries six guns 








on her spar deck. 





























THE FLEET LEAVES VALENTIA BAY. 


small boats, decked with the 
progressed. 





A VIEW OF THE TELEGRAPHIC PLATEAU BETWEEN ST. JOHNS, NEWFOUNDLAND, NORTH AMERICA, AND VALENTIA BAY, IRELAND, ON WHOH THE A’ 
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BRITISH LINE-OF-BATTLE SHIP AG AMEMNOW. 


THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH EXPEDITION AS IT 







6, 1857. 

































































































































































; VALENTIA BAY, IRELAND, ON WHOH THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH CABLE 18 TO REST, SHOWING THE POSITION OF THE VBSELS AT THE TIME OF THE BREAKING OF THE CABLE. ar i ahem 
elena agra ; ime \h it became the starting point for the proposed connection between the fwo | forms the most weeny — - on Peed oe renutifally hin, peepee wae o ee aie olen’ the a toy The 
the gayest bunting—the occupants — a agg Fer cantante. Valentia lies off the west coast of Ireland, Munster, county of Kery, i My a at nl pore oy toa ry, an y meus af unseiiing into the cusll beats Godtasmnesl shont 
labors of taking the cable ashore progr f pron Fe and |and i: separated from the main land by a strait, one and a half miles wide, whch | enclosed among brown pes. half past two, and the scene at this point was exciting in the 
say, the nearest parish to the coast o . > eee r EB. Ps RAR highest degree. From the main land the operations were watched 
| a with intense interest. For several hours the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland stood on the beach, surrounded by his staff and the 
directors of the railway and telegraph companies, waiting the 
arrival of the cable, and when at length the American sailors 
jumped through the surge with the hawser to which it was at- 
tached, his Excellency was among the first to lay hold of it and 
pull it lustily to the shore. Indeed every one present seemed 
desirous of having a hand in the great work ; and never before 
haps were there so many willing assistants at ‘‘the long pull, 
the poodles pull and the mn | all together.”’ 

At half past seven o’clock the cable was landed on shore, and 
formal presentation was made of it to the Lord Lieutenant by 
Captain Pinnock, of the Susquehanna; his Excellency in a few 
well-timed remarks expressed a hope that the work so well 
would be carried to a satisfactory completion. Short addresses 
were also made by the Chairman of the Atlantic Telegraph Com- 
pany, and Mr. Cyrus W. Field, when the ceremonies ended, 

BYBRYTHING GOES FAVORABLY. 

On Friday, the 7th of August, the fleet set sail amid the salvos 
of artillery, and the cheers and well wishes of all who had the 
pleasure of witnessing the departure of one of the most impor- 
tant naval expeditions that ever embarked upon the sea. On the 
23d of August the Anglo Saxon brought satisfactory news from 
the squadron. Despatches to four o’clock in the afternoon of the 
10th of August were received from the Niagara at Valentia, an- 
nouncing that the ship was then three hundred miles en hor way, 
and was then paying out the cable at the rate of five miles the 
hour. It was farther announced that all was working well, and 
that the future looked highly encouraging. 

Expectation was now on tiptoe, the world literally looked on 
with intense interest, speculation was exhausted in predicting 
the effect of the telegraph on commerce, civilization, and society. 
It was supposed it would put an end to commercial fluctuations 
connected with crops of cotton and corn, while it would excite 
others, by connecting American enterprise more fortunately with 
commetcial movements in Europe ; it was todiminish our interest 
in Transatlantic steamers, for “‘ what steamer was due ?”’ would 
be of no interest except to persons who had friends or baggage 
on board, at the same time making the names of steamers, their 
speed and reputation, things of no consequence, thus ceasing to 
be bearers of news, only carriers of property and human lives, 

SOMETHING WRONG AT VALENTIA. 

Up to four o’clock (Irish time) of Tuesday, August 11th, con- 
stant signals and messages were received at Valentia from the 
Niagara, when the electric signals suddenly ceased. On testing 
for insulation, there was found to be a total loss of fluid, and the 
electrician calculated, from indications of the resistance coils, that 
the want of insulation occurred three hundred and fifty or four 
hundrel miles from Valentia. 

THE CAUSE EXPLAINED. 

On the 26th of August, the America reached Halifax, and an- 
nounced “ that the cable parted from the Niagara on Tuesday, the 
11th of August, in consequence of a sudden chock while paying out.” 

HOW THE ACCIDENT HAPPENED. 

The cable was broken at half-past three o'clock on Tuesday, 
the 11th ult., after having been paid out successfully three hun- 
dred and thirty-five miles, the last hundred in water two miles 
deep, and the greater part at the rate of rather less than five 
miles an hour. At the time the accident oceurred there was a 
heavy swell on, and the Niagara was going less than four miles 
an hour, when the engineer discovered that the cable was 
running out too rapid to correspond with the speed of the ship, 
and losing his presence of mind, or having naturally no common 
sense, he applied the break. ‘The stern of the Niagara at the 
moment was down in the trough of the sea—when she rose 
the cable parted some distance irom the stern of the ship ! 

WHY UNPARDONABLE ON THE PART OF THE ENGINEER, 

The preliminary experiments which were made to test the 
possibility of laying the cable were of th® widest possible latitude, 
aad conducted by savans of the most distinguished character. 
The result was the development of no danger that was not on 
the departure of the fleet amply guarded against, especially that 
arising from the application of the brake. So obvious was the 
danger resulting from the brake, that it was resolved not to 
apply it during the voyage, except in a case of great emergency. 
Yet, strange to say, on the first apparent difficulty, the cal 
Faying out faster than the speed of the ship, which was caused 
vy the Niagara coming into a heavy sea swell, some over-anxious 
engineer put on the brake, when at once the same thing oc- 
curred which had twice previously happened during the experi- 
ments in the Channel—the cable snapped—leaving three hundred 
and thirty-five miles of it at the bottom of the ocean; a hundred 
miles of which is in two thousand fathoms of water. 

Scientific experiments by Lieut. Burke, of the United States 
Navy, had clearly explained, long before the Niagara started on 
her journey, that under certain contingencies the cable would 
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from a given point, 


progressed suggesting that the cable sunk to 
the bottom of two miles in a wide circle, the ship going 
across the diameter, the cable round it, and that the only remedy 
was for the Ni to accelerate her speed, and get out of the 


way of the cable. Instead of this, everything was brought “ up 
short,” the cable, the islandof Valentia, or the timbers of the 
Niagara had to give way; of course the cable broke, and the 
civilized world is disappointed, and the future of the experiment 
is involved in doubt. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—-MR. DUNN. 


Mr. DAVENPORT DUNN sat a breakfast in his spacious chamber 
overlooking the Lake of Como. In addition to the material appli- 
ances of that meal, the table was covered with newly-arrived letters, 
and newspapers, maps, surveys, railroad sections and Parliamentary 
blue-books were littered about, along with chalk drawings, oil minia- 
tures, some carvings in box and ivory, and a few bronzes of rare 
beauty and design. Occasionally skimming over the newspapers— 
now sipping his tea—or now oe some object of art through 
a magnifier—he dallied over his meal like one who felt the time thus 
passed was a respite from the task of the day. At last he walked 
out, and, leaning over the balcony, gazed at the glorious landscape 
at his feet. It was early morning, and the great masses of misty 
clouds were slowly beginning to move up the Alps, disclosing as 
they went spots of bright green verdure, dark-sided ravines and 
cataracts, amid patches of pine forest, or dreary tracts of snow still 
lying deep in the mountain clefts. Beautiful as was the picture of 
the lake itself, and the wooded promontories along it, his eyes never 
turned from the rugged grandeur of the Alpine range, which he con- 
tinued to gaze at for a long time. So absorbed was he in his contem- 
plation, that he never noticed the approach of another, and Baron 
Glumthal was already leaning over the balustrade beside him ere he 
had perceived him. 

“Well, is it more assuring now that you have looked at it?” 
asked the German in English, of which there was the very slightest 
trace of a foreign accent. 

‘« I see notbing to deter one from the project,” said Dunn, slowly. 
‘‘ These questions resolye themselves purely into two conditions— 
time and money. The Grand Army has only a corporal’s guard, 
multiplied by hundreds of thousands,” 

«* But the difficulties——”’ 

*‘ Difficulties !” broke in Dunn; *‘ thank Heaven for them, baron, 
or you and I would be no better off in this world than the herd about 
us. Strong heads and stout hearts are the breaching artillery of 
mankind—you can find rank and file any day.” 

‘‘ When I said difficulties, I might have used a stronger word.” 

** And yet,” said Dunn, smiling, ‘‘ 1’d rather contract to turn the 
Alps yonder, than to drive a new idea into the heads of the people. 
See here, now,”’ said he, entering the room, and returning with a 
large plan in his hand, ‘‘ this is Chiavenna. Well, the levels show 
that a line drawn from this spot comes out below Andeer, at a place 
called Mahlen—the distance something less than twenty-two miles. 
By Brumall’s contract, you will perceive that if he don’t meet with 
water——”’ 

‘* But in that lies the whole question,’’ broke in the other. 

‘*T know it, and I am not going to blink it. I mean to take the 
alternatives in turn.” 

“Shall I spare you a deal of trouble, Dunn?” said the German, 
laying his hand on his arm. ‘Our house has decided against the 
enterprise. I have no need to explain the reasons.” 

** And can you be swayed by such counsels ?”’ said Dunn, eagerly. 
‘* Is it possible that you will suffer yourselves to be made the dupes 
of a Russian intrigue ?”’ 

me | rather the agents of a great policy, said Glumthal, “and 
you will be nearer the mark. My dear friend,” added he, in a lower 
and more confidential tone, ‘ have I to tell you that your whole late 
— in England is a mistake—your Crimean war a mistake—your 

‘rench alliance a mistake—and your present attempt at a reconcili- 
ation with Austria the greatest mistake of all?” 

*¢ You would find it a hard task to make the nation believe this,” 
said Dunn, smiling. 

“So I might; but not to convince your statesmen of it. They 
see it i bag They perceive even now some of the perils of the 
course they have adopted.” 

«The old story. I’ve heard it at least a hundred times,’”’ broke in 
Dunn. ‘* We may have been overturning the breakwaters that the 
ocean may swamp us. ButI tell you, baron, that the more demo- 
cratic we grow in England, the safer we become. We don’t want 
these alliances we fancied ourselves once in need of. ‘Lhat family 
compact redounded but little to our advantage.” 

“So it might. But there is another compact now forming, which 
bodes even less favorably to you. The Church, by her Concordat, 
is replacing the old Holy Alliance. You'll need the aid of the only 
power that cannot be drawn into this league—1 mean the only great 
power—Russia.” 

“If you wait till we are so minded, baron,”’ said Dunn, laughing, 
‘¢ you have plenty of time to help me with my tunnel here.” And 
he pointed to his plans, 

‘And where will the world be—I mean your world and mine— 
before the pk of the workman reaches so far ?”’—and he placed his 
finger on the Splugen Alps—“‘ answer me that. “What will be the 
Government of France—I don’t ask who? Where will Naples be? 
What king will be convoking the Hungarian Dict? Who will be the 
Russian viceroy on the Danube ?”’ 

“Far more to the purpose were it if I could tell you hew would 
the Three per Cents. stand,”’ broke in Dunn. 

“I’m coming to that,”’ said the other, drily. ‘No, no,’’ said he, 
after a pause; “let us see this unhappy war finished—let us wait 
till we know who are to be partners in the great game of European 
politics. Lanfranchi tells me that the French and Russians who 
meet here come together on the best of terms; that intimacies, and 
even friendships, spring up rapidly between them. The fact, if re- 
peated in Downing street, might be heard with some misgiving.” 

‘Though Dunn affected indifference to this remark, he winced, and 
walked to the window to hide his irritation. 

Immediately beneath where he stood, a trellised vine-walk led 
down to the lake, where the boats were usually in waiting ; and from 
this alley now a number of voices could be heard, although the 
speakers were entirely hidden bythe foliage. The gay and laughing 
tones indicated a pleasure-party ; and such it was, bent on a pic-nic 
to Bellaggio. Some were loud in praises of the morning, and the 
splendid promise of the day; others discussed how many boats they 
should want, and how the party was to be divided. 

‘*The Americaus with the Russians,” said Twining, slapping his 
legs and laughing; ** great frierds—capital allies—what fun! Our- 








selves and the O’Reillys—Spicer, look out, and see if they are | ; 
| leon as the accident of the battle of the sections. 


” 


coming. 

** And do you mean to say you’ll not come ?”’ whispered a very soft 
voice, after the crowd had passed on. 

**Charmante Molly!” said Lord Lackington, in his most dulcet of 
accents, *‘ 1 am quite heart-broken at the disappointment; but when 
I tell you that this man has come some hundreds of miles to meet me 
here—that the matter is one of deepest importance——” 

“And who is he? Could you make him come too?” 

“Impossible, ma belle. He is quite unsuited to this kind of thing 
—a mere creature of parchments, - The very sight of him would only 
suggest thoughts of foreclosing mortgages and renewal fines.” 

** How I hate him !” 


‘“ First, that gv lordship would make a 
small cue like this r. Dunn pens Has it was his Parag dypron’ | 


your convenience; and my second thought was—but perhaps you 
don’t care to hear it ?” 

“Of all things. Pray go on.” : 

‘Well, then, my second was, that if I asked you to come, you’d 
not refuse me.” 

«What an inexorable charmer it is!” cried he, in stage fashio 
‘Do you fancy you could ever forgive yourself, if, yielding to 
temptation, I were really to miss this man ?”’ 

‘* You told me yourself, only yesterday,” said she, ‘ce gue femme 
veut———Besides, you’ll have him all day to-morrow, and the next, 
and——”’ 

‘Well, so be it. See how I hug my chains,” said he, drawing her 
arm within his, and moving on towards the boat. ; 

‘* Were you to be of that party, baron?” asked Dunn, pointing to 
the crowd beside the lake. ? 

**So Iwas. The princess engaged me last night; they are going 
to the Plinniana and Bellaggio. hy not join us ?” 

«Oh, I have a score of letters to write, and double as many to 
read. In fact, I have kept all my work for a quiet day in this nice 
tranquil spot. I wish I could take a week here.” : 

«And why not do it? Haven’t you yet learned that it is the 
world’s duty to wait on ws? For my own part, I have always found 
that one emerges from these secluded places with renewed energy 
and awaked vigor. I heard Stadeon once say that when anything 
puzzled him, he went to pass a day at Maria Zell, and he never came 
awa without hitting on the solution. They are beckoning to me, so 

ood-by !”’ 
wh Anything puzzled him!” muttergd Dunn, repeating the words of 
the other’s story. ‘If he but knew that what puzzles me at this 
moment is myself!” F 

The very nature of the correspondence that then littered his table 
might agi qaemat what he felt. Who, and what was he, to whom 
great ministers wrote confidentially, and secretaries of state began, 
“My dear Dunn?” Howhad herisentothiseminence? What were 
the gifts by which he held, and was to maintain it? Most men who 
have attained to high station from small beginnings, have so con- 
formed to the exigencies of each new change in life as to carry but 
little of what they started with to their position of eminence; 
gradually assimilating to the circumstances around them as they 
went, they flung the past behind them, only occupied with those 
qualities which should fit them for the future. No so Davenport 
Dunn; he was ever present to his own eyes as the son of the very 
humblest parentage—the poor boy educated by charity, struggling 
drearily through years of poverty—the youth discouraged and 
slighted—the man repulsed and rejected. Certain incidents of his 
life never left him; there they were, as if photographed on his heart ; 
and at will he could behold himself, as o was turned away igno- 
miniously from Kellett’s house; or a morning scarce less sad, as he 
learned his rejection for the sizership; or the day still more bitter 
that Lord Glengariff put him out of Sem, with words of insult and 
shame. Like avenging spirits, these memories travelled with him 
wherever he journeyed. ‘They sat beside him as he dined at great 
men’s tables; they loitered with him in his lonely walks, and whispered 
into his ear in the dark hours of the night. o high-hearted hope, 
no elevating self-reliance, had sustained him through these youthful 
reverses; each new failure, on the contrary, seemed to have im- 
pressed him more and more strongly with the conviction that the 

ifts which win success in life had not been vouchsafed him; that 

is abilities were of that humble order which never elevate their 
possessor above mediocrity; that, if he meant to strive for the great 
prizes of life, it must be less by addressing himself to great intel- 
ectual efforts than by a patient study of men themselves—of their 
frailties, their weaknesses, and their follies. "Whatever he had seen 
of the world had shown him how invariably the greatest minds were 
om with some deteriorating influence, and that passions of one 
kind or other, ambitions more or less worthy, even the subtlety of 
flattery, swayed those whose intellects soared loftily above their 
fellows. ‘‘I cannot share in the tilt with these,’ said he. ‘ Mine 
are no gifts of eloquence or imaginative power ; I am not versed in the 
mysteries of science, nor deep-read in the intricacies of the law. 
Let me, however, see if I cannot, by dexterity, accomplish what is 
denied to my strength. Every man, whatever his station, covets 
wealth. The noblest and the meanest, the man dignified by exalted 
aspirations, the true creature of selfish enjoyments, areé’all dlike 
enlisted in the pursuit. Let me consider how this common tendency 
may be best turned to account. To enrich others it is not necessary 
that I should be wealthy myself. The geographer may safely dictate 
the route by which the explorer is to journey through a dooents he 
has never travelled himself. The great problems of finance can be 
worked by suggestions in a garret, though their application may 
demand millions.” Starting thus from an humble attorney in a 
country town, he gradually grew to be known as a most capable 
adviser in all monetary matters; rich men consulted him about 
profitable investments and safe employment of their capital; em- 
barrassed men confided to him their difficulties, and sought his aid 
to meet them; speculators asked his advice as to this or that 
venture, and even those who gambled on the eventful fortunes of a 
ministry were fain to be guided by his wise predictions. ‘‘ Dunn 
has got me the money on reasonable terms’’—*‘ Dunn has managed 
to let me have five per cent.”—** Dunn assures: me I may risk this” 
—‘‘Dunn tells me they’ll carry the bill next session”—such and 
such things were the phrases one heard at every turn, till his opinion 
became a power in the land, and he grew to feel it so. 

This first step led to another and a higher one. Through the 
moneyed circumstances of men he came to learn moral natures; 
against what temptations this one was proof; to what that other 
would yield; what were the goals for which each were striving; 
what the secret doubts and misgivings that beset them. What the 
doctor was to the world of sickness and infirmity did he become to 
the world of human passion and desire. Men came to him with the 
same unreserve—they stripped before him and laid bare the foul 
spots of their heart’s disease—as though it were but repeating the 
story to themselves. Terrible and harrowing as are the tales which 
reach the |< nen me ears, the stories revealed to his were more 
terrible and harrowing still. They. came to him with narratives of 
reckless waste and ruin; with histories of debt that dated a centur 
back; with worse, far worse—with tales of forgery and fraud. 
Crimes for which the law would have exacted its last expiation were 
whispered to him in that dreary confessional—his private office—and 
the evidences of. guilt placed in his hands that he might read and 
reflect over them... And asthe doctor moves through life with the 
sad knowledge of all the secret suffering around him—how little that 
‘*flush” indicates of health, how faintly beats the heart that seems 
to swell with happiness—so did this man walk a world that was a 
mere hospital ward of,moral rottenness, Why should the priest and 
the physician be the - men to trade upon the infirmities of human 
nature? Why should they be the sole depositaries of those mysteries 
by which men’s actions can be ounmed-eae moulded? By what 
temptations-are men so assailable as those that toush their material 
fortunes, and.why not make this moral country an especial study? 
Such were his theory and his practice. 

There is often a remarkable fitness between men and the circum- 
stances of their age; and this has led to the opinion that it is b 
the events themselves the agents are developed; -we incline to thin 
differently, as the apuenenase of both together is rather in obe- 
dience to some overruling edict of Providence which has alike pro- 
vided the work and the workmen, It would be a shallow reading of 
history to imagine Cromwell the child of the. Revolution, or Napo- 


Davenport Dunn sprang into eminence when, by the action of 
| the Encumbered Estates Court, a great change was operated inthe} 
condition of Ireland. To grasp at once the immense consequenees 


of a tremendous social revolution—to foresee even some of the 
sults of this sweeping confiscation, required no common knowl 


| of the country, and no small insight into its habits... The old 


“* Do, dearest—hate him to your heart’s content—and for nothing | 


more than the happiness of which he robs me.” 

“‘ Well, I’m sure, I did think——”’ And she stopped, and seemed 
confused. 

‘“* And what, pray, was it that you did think?” said his lordship, 
most winningly. 

I thought two things, then, if you must know,” said she, archly. 


dalism that had linked.the fate of.a starving people with the 
tunes of a ruined gentry was.to- be extinguished at once, 
great experiment tried, Was Ireland .to more governa 
prosperity than in adversity? . This was a problem which 
might not seem to challenge much doubt, and yet was it 
means devoid of difficulty to those minds who had long based 


| ideas of ruling that land on the principles of fomenting its 


sions and separating its people. Davenport Dunn saw the hesite- 
tion of the moment, and offered himself at once to solve the diffi- 
culty. The transfer of property might be conducted in such a way 
as to favor the views of a icular party in the state; the new 
proprietary might be selected, and the aim of a Government ¢om- 
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itediin the establishment of this new y- He t 
8o at ‘e and what is more, he a chief secretary to 

Nothing reads more simply than the sale of an encumbered es- 
tate :y “In the matter of Sir Roger O’Moore, Bart., Brian O’Moore, 
and Wars Halliday, owners, and Paul Maybey, petitioner, the 
Compissioners will, on Friday next, at the hour of noon”—and so 
on; and then come the descriptive particulars of Carrickross, Dum- 
maymagan, and Lan , with Griffith’s valuation and the ord- 


with a recital of all the penalties, reser- 
vatio}s, covenants, clauses, &c., with the modest mention of twenty 
odd wounds some shillings tithe-rent charge, for a finish. To dis- 
posses of this a man that never really owned it for the last forty 
and invest it in another, who never saw it, was the easy 
oper@ion of the auctioneer’s hammer; and with a chief commis- 
siong to ratify the sale, few things seem easier than the whole pro- 
cess. Still there are certain aspects in the transaction which sug- 
gest reflection. What were the ties, what the relations, between 
the ciginal owner and the tenantry who held under him? What 
kindpf social system had bound them—what were the mutual:ser- 
vicesthey rendered each other? For the reverence and respect 
tend¢red on one side, and for the thousand little charities and kind- 
ness@ bestowed on the other, what was to be the compensation? 
How was that guidance and direction, more or less inheren{in 
thos¢ who are the heads of a neighborhood, to be replaced? as 
it qute certain that the incoming proprietor would care to study 
the labits, the tastes, and the tempers of the peasantry on his 
estat, learn their ways, or understand their difficulties? And, 
lastl, what new political complexion would the country wear? 
Woud it become more Conservative or more Whig, more Demo- 
cratis or more Saxon? ¥ 

in ped Dunn’s opinion was that the case was precisely that 
ty) 
teria 


nane¢ survey, conclu 





ew colony, where the first settlers, too about their ma- 
interests to care for mere speculative questions, would attach 
lves heartily to any existing Government, giving their adhe- 
= whatever afforded them protection to. their property and 
safef to their lives. ‘‘ Take this new colony,” said:he, ‘‘into. your 
espe care, and their sons and grandsons will be yours after- 
waré. A new regiment is being raised, write your own legends on 
their colors, and they are yours.” He sketched out a system by 
whi¢i this new squirearchy was to be dealt with—how courted, flat- 
tere and rewarded. He showed how, in attaching them to the 
Stats the government of the country might be rendered more easy, 
and te dreaded influence of the priest be antagonised most effec- 
tuall ; and, finally, y aaeathe tered « that Ireland, which had been the 
steretyped difficulty of every administration, might now be turned 
into. stronghold against opposition. 

Toreplace the great proprietary whose estates were now in the 
markt by a new constituency in accordance with his views, was 
therfore his general scheme, and he addressed himself to this task 
witwall his peculiar energy. He organized the registry of all the 
encunbered estates of Ireland, with every detail which could illus- 
trate the various advantages; he established an immense corre- 
sponience with English capitalists eager for new investments; he 
posswsed himself of intimate knowledge of all the variations and 
fluchations which attend the money market at certain periods, so 
that he knew the most favorable moments to suggest speculation ; 
and,lastly, he had craft enough to carry his system into operation 
withmut any suspicion being attached to it; and was able to say to 
a Vieroy, “ Look and judge for yourself, my lord, whose influ- 
enceis now paramount in Ireland.” 

Try, it was not easy for a a to ignore him—his name 
— up at every moment...From the stirring incident of a great 
coutty election to the small contest for a poor-law guardianship, he 
mr everywhere, until every question of policy became. coupled 
withthe inevitable demand, ‘ at does Dunn think of it?’ 

Lite all men of strong ambition, he encouraged few or no intima- 
cies); he had actually no friendships; He wanted no counsels—nor 
would he have stooped to have laid a case for advice before any one. 
Partly in Sonoma of this he was spoken.of generally,in terms of 
deprciation and discredit... Some called him lueky—a happy phrase 
that:dapts itself to any fancy; somesaid he was a common-place, 
vulgar fellow, with certain business aptitudes, but quite incapenle of 
any vide dz extended views; some again went further, and said, he 
was,the mere tool of certain clever heads that did not care to figure 
in the foreground; and not a few wondered that ‘‘a manof this 
kind” should have ever attained to any eminence or station in the 


“You'll see how his Excellency will turn him to account! he 
knows how to deal with fellows of this stamp,’’ said a Private Secretary 
in the Castle. 

‘‘Thave no doubt, sir, Mr. Davenport Dunn would agree. with 
you,” said the Attorney-General with a sneer; *‘ but the opinion 
would be bad in law !” 

** He’s not very much of a Churchman, I suspect,” whispered a 
Bishop; ‘ but we find him occasionally useful.” 

“ He serves ows purpose !”” pompously spoke a country gentleman, 
who really, in the sentiment, represented a class. 

Such was the man who now sat alone, communing with himself, in 
his aw at the Villa d’Este. Let us believe that he had enough to 
think o: 




















CHAPTER IX.—-A DAY ON THE LAKE OF COMO, ‘ 


We fully sympathise with Lord Lackington, who preferred the pic- 
nic and the society of Miss Molly O’Reilly to the cares of business 
and an interview with Davenport Dunn. The Lake of Como,on a 
fine day of summer or early autunin, and with a heart moderately 
free from the anxieties and sorrows of life, is a very enjogaste 
locality, and essentially so to a man of the world like the noble.Vis- 
count, who liked.to, have the more.fomantic features of the scene 
blended with associations of ease and 


from the contemplation of Alpine sight of some 
terr garden, glowing in the luxuriance of its vegetation. Never, 
perhaps; was there ever a so calculated to. suecessfully to 


the feelings of men of his stamp. There was mountain grandeur and 
dooclstrane- enw penin and precipi + buh oll it oa back distance, 
not near enough to suggest even ear » OF disagreeable 
idea of a sledge journey, There were [aneennnbia tien of ey 
style and class; some spacious and eplnee enough far , 
dences; others, coquettish little chalets, where lovers might pees 
the h There were tasteful pavilions over the very lake— 
snug spots where solitude might love to ponder, a student read, or 
an idler enjoy his cigar, in the most enviable of scenes. . Trellised 
vine-walks zig-zagged up the hills to some picturesque shrine whose 
modest little spire rose above the olive trees, or some pe satnan. in 
the rock led down to a little nook, whose white sands gli ber 
ipoving aly, evenieagienhs dec oadl aivted Gomaipaicwen 
glowing fancy, ever imagin ; ere 
was that air of wealth—that assurance of affluence and 
which comes so home to the hearts.of men whose aepee of eaparment 
can only be gratified where there.is no sacrifice to their love of ease. 
In the noble Viscount’s estimation the place was perfect. It was 
even associated with the solitary bit of romance of his whole life. It 
was here that he passea the, few weeks after his wedding; and 
though he had preserved little of those feelings which imparted the 
happiness to that period, though her ladyship did not recall to his 
mind the attractions which once had fascinated him—new glazed and 
new lacquered over and over again as was the vase—“ the scent of 
the roses had clung to it still.” The distance that lends enchant- 
to the material has also its influence on the moral picture. 
emory softens and subdues many a harsh tint, mellows many an 
0 y, and blends into a pijasant harmony many things whi 
oximity, were the reverseof agreeable. Not that we 
o say that Lord j n’s honeymoon was not like 
elysium of rs and bliss, we would simply imply 
ailing it, he only remembered the rose tints, and never 
mp one of theshadows. He had, in his own fashion, poetised 
tle, episode of his life, when, dressed in-a fancy and becoming 
she played Gondolier to his .young bride, scaled the.moun- 
bh her Alp-roses, and read aloud “ Childe Harold,” as he 
Harrow recollections.of its author. Not one of these 
‘das soon have dreamed of being marker 





rd table, as of playing the Barcarole; and as to mountain 
, he’d not have bargained for any success that required the 
ertion of a steep staircase, 


| “TPhere’s a littie villa in a bay, somewhere hereabouts,” said he, 





one smoothly >) “I should like much to show it 
> you.” This was addressed to Molly O'Reilly, who sat beside him. 
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gondolier or a ; . 
« We havn’t asked for your father’s memoirs, my good fellow; 

we only wanted you 1o show us where La Pace lies,” said the 

viscount, testily. ers 

“ There it is, then, Eecellenza,” said the man, as they rounded a 

little promontory of rock, and came in full view of a small cove, in 

the centre of which stood the villa. y 

Untenanted and neglected as it was, there was yet about it that 
glorious. ance of vegetation—that rare growth of vines and 
olive, and oleander and cactus, which seems to more than compen- 
sate for all the care and supervision of men. The overloaded orange- 
trees di their weary branches in the lake, where the golden balls 
rose fell'as the water surged about them. The tangled vines 
sprawled over the ground, staining the deep grass with their purple 
blood. Olive berries lay deep around, and a thousand perfumes 
loaded the air as the faint breeze stirred it. 

«* Let me show you a true Italian villa,” said the viscount, as the 
boat glided up to the steps cut in the marble rock. ‘‘I once passed 
a few weeks here ; a caprice seized me to know what kind of life it 
would be to loiter amidst olive groves, and have no other company 
than the cicala and the green lizard.” 

“Faith, my lord,” said O’Reilly, “if you could live upon figs and 
lemons you'd have nothing to complain of, but I’m thinking you 
found it lonely.” 

‘*I scarcely remember, but my impression is, I liked it,’’ said he, 
with a slight hesitation. ‘‘I used to lie under that great cedar, 
yonder, and read Petrarch.” 

** Capital fun—excellent—live here for two hundred a year, or even 
less—plenty of fish in the 4 mettigany 5 the servants on water-melons,”” 
said Twining, slapping his legs, as he made this domestic calcula- 
tion to himself. 

‘‘ With people one liked about one,” sgid Miss O’ Reilly, «I don’t 
see why this shouldn’t be a delicious spat.” 

“‘There’s not. hi ed yards of background. You couldn’t give 
a horse walking exercise here, if your life was. on it,” said Spicer, 
contemptuously. , 

** Splendid grapes, wonderful oranges, finest melons I ever saw; 
all going to. waste, too,’ said ‘I'wining, laughing, as if such utter 
neglect was a.very droll thing. ‘Get this sien a bargain—might 
have it for a mere Foyer a 

“So you might, O’Reilly,” said the viscount ; “it is one of those 
deserted spots.that-are picked up fora tenth of their value; buy it, 
fit it up handsomely, and we'll come and spend the autumn with yeu, 


won’t we, Twining 


“ my. life we will, I'll swear it; be here first of September 
to the‘day, and stay till—~as long as you please. Great fun.’’ 
« ous spot.to come and repose in from the cares and werries 


of life,’ ae Lord Laekington, as he stretched upon a bench and 


began peeling an orange. 

ss Td get the blue devils ina week—I’d be found hanging some 
fine morning-—” 

‘For shame, papa,”’ brokein Molly. *‘ My lord says he’d come on 
a visit to.us, and-you know we’d only be here in the autumn.” 

** Just. so--come here for the wine season—get in your olives and 
look after. your oil—great fun,’’ chimed in Twining, merrily, 

“‘T declare I'd like it of all things, would not you ?”’ said the elder 
girl to Spicer, who had now begun to reflect that there was a kind 
of straw-yard season for men as well as for hunters~when the great 
object was.to live cheap and husband your resources ; and as he ru- 
minated over the lezy, quietness of an existence that would cost 
nothing, when even:his Bell's Life should be inserted amongst the 
family extraerdinaries, he youchsafed to approve the scheme, and in 
his mumbling tone,:in imitation of Heaven .knowa what celebrated 
sporting character, he grumbled out, ** Make the goyernor-go in for 
it by all means!” 

Twining had entered into the project most eagerly. One of the 
most marked traits of his singular mind was not merely to enjoy his 
own pre-eminence in wealth over so many others, but to chuckle 
over all the possible mistakes which he had escaped and they had 
falleninto. ‘To know that there was a speculation whose temptation 
he had resisted and which had engulphed all who engaged in it—to 
see the bank fail whose directorship he had refused—or the railroad 
smash whose preference shares he had rejected—this was an intense 
delight to him, and on such occasions was it that he slapped his lean 
legs most enthusiastically, and exclaimed, ‘‘ What fun !’’ with the 
true zest of enjoyment. 

To plant a man of O’Reilly’s stamp in such a soil seemed, there- 
fore, about the best practical joke he had ever heard of, and so 
he walked him over the villa, discoursing eloquently on all the 
advantages of the project—the great social position it would. confer 
—the place he would occupy in the country—the soundness of the 
investment—the certainty of securing great matches for the girls: 
** What.a view that window opened of the Splugen Alps! what a 
delicious spot, this little room, to sip one’s claret of an autumn 
evening! Think of the dessert growing almost into the very dining- 
yoom, and your trout leaping within a yard of the breakfast-table ! 
Austrians charmed to have you—make you a Count—a Hof some- 
thing or other, at once—give you a cross—great fun, eh ?—~Graf 
O’Reilly—sound admirably—do it by all means.” 

While Twining’s attack was being conducted in-this fashion, Lord 
anes was not less industriously pursuing his plan of cam- 
paign elsewhere; he had sauntered with Molly into the garden and 
a little pavilion at the end of it, where the lake was seen in one of 
its most picturesque aspects. It was a well-known spot to him, he 
hed passed many an evening on that low window-seat, half-dream- 
ingly forgetting himself in the peaceful scene—half-consciously 
recalling pleasant nights at Brookes’s, and gay dinnerts at Carlton 
House. ere was it that he first grew hipped with matrimony, and 
so sated with its happiness, that he ootuniig began to long for any 
little disaster that might dash the smooth monotony of his life ; and 
yet now, by one of those strange tricks memory plays us, he fancied 
that the moments he had once passed here had never been equalled 
in all his after life. 

“I’m certain, though you won’t confess,” said she, after one of 
his most eloquent bursts of remembered enjoyment—“ 1’m certain 
you were very much.in love, those days.”’ 

‘* An ideal passion, perhaps, a poetised vision of that bright crea- 
ture who should, one day or other, sway this poor heart,” and he 
flattened the creases of his spotless white waistcoat ;.‘ but if you 
mean that I knew of any, had ever seen any, until now, this very 
moment——” 

‘‘ Stop! remember your promise,” said she, laughing. 

* But, Molly, I’m only mortal,”’ said he, with an air of 
— superb humility, that made her at once remember it was a peer 
who s it. ; 

_ “‘ Mortals mast keep their word,” said she, pertly. “The condi- 
tion on which I consented to accept your companionship was—— 
But I needn’t remind you.” 

‘*No, do not, dear Molly, for I shall be delighted to forget it. 
You are aware that no law ever obliged a man to do what was impos- 
sible; and that to exact any pledge from him to such an end is 
in itself an illegality. ‘You little suspected, therefore, that it was 
you, not I, was the delinquent.” 

“ All anew 18, that you assured me you’d not—you'd not talk 
nonsense,” said she, blushing deeply, half angry, half ashamed. 

“Qh! never guessed you were here,” broke in Twining, as he 
peeped through the window. “Sweet spot—so quiet and secluded 
—capital fun ‘” 

‘« There is such a view from this, papa,’”’ said Molly, in some con- 
fusion at Twining’s bantering look ; “‘ come round and see it.” 

“I have just been telling this dear girl of yours, O'Reilly, that 
you ought to make this place your own,” said Lord Lackington. 
** Don’t fancy you’d be out of the werld here. Why there’s the 
Villa d’Este, a European celebrity at once—it will be t ronged next 
year to suffocation. The Galignani, I see, has already mentioned 
myself and, Lady Lackington as among the visitors. ese things 
have their effect.. The press in our day is anestate.” 

_“* Indeed, I’m sure of it. There was a co Ping wife’s drew 
his two hundred a year out of the Tyrawley ipress—a daily little 
paper that maybe your lordship never seen.” 

** When I said an estate, sir, I rather alluded to a recognized con- 
dition of power and influence than to mere wealth. Not, I will add, 
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something, * ’s i to. a.newspaper. I’m 
Saunders tis chek and. forty years, and I own to youl ng¥ 
one I liked so much. For you see, my lord, its the si 
per as with your house—you ought to know wheres 
fone on Palen a te a sare as well put ies uc 
ingham ce, and tell me to m m, as give . 
on bid me discover the Vic mrt. If they metitiomit stall, 
it’s among the accidents and offences,” Tiong seolh 
“Castle festivities—Patrick’s Hall—great fun!” seid. ‘Twining 
laughing pleasantly, for he cherished some merry regollections of 
these hospitalities. 












“Have youx— But of course you were too young for presenta- 
tion,” said his lordship to Molly. 

« We weren’t out; but, in any case, I’m sure we’d not have been 
there,” said Molly. 

“The pleasure of that presentation may perhaps 
me, who knows?” said the viscount graciously. 
come in, it is the post they’d offer me.” 

“« Lord-Lieutenant !’’ said Molly, opening her eyes to the fullest. 

«Even so, ma belle. Shall we rehearse the ceremony,of presen- 
tation? Twining do you perform the Chamberlain, Stand,aside, 
O’Reilly—be a gentleman at large or an Ulster King-at-Arms. Now 
for it.””. And so saying, he drew himself proudly up to.an attitude 
of considerable dignity, while Twining, muttering to himself, “‘ What 
fun !”? announced aloud, ‘‘ Miss Molly O’Reilly, your Excellency ;’’ 
at which, and before she was aware, his excellency stepped one step 
in advance, and saluted her on either cheek with a cordiality that 
covered her with blushes. 

‘«*‘ That’s not it at all, I’m certain,’’.said she, half angrily. 

‘On my life, it’s the exact ceremony, and no more,” said the 
viseount, -Then resuming the performance, he added, ‘‘ Take care, 
Twining, that she is put on your list for the balls. O’Reilly, your 
niece is charming.” 

** My niece—sure she’s——” 

“ You forget, my worthy friend, that we are enacting Vieeroy, and 
cannot charge our memory with the ties of kindred.” 

Spicer now came up to say that a thunderstorm was threatening, 
and that the wisest course would probably be to land the luncheon 
and remain where they were till the hurricane should pass over. 
The propositiom was at once approved of, and the party were soon 
busily occupying themselves in the cares for the entertainment ; all 
agreeing thatithey felt no regret at being separated from the other 
boat which had proceeded up the lake; in fact, as Mr. O’Reilly said, 
‘they were, snugger as they were, without the Roosians,” a senti- 
ment in various ways acknowledged by the rest. 

Strange freemasonry is there in conviviality: the little prepara- 
tions for this pic-nic dinner disseminated amidst them all the fellow- 
ship of old acquaintance, and as they. assisted and aided each other, 
a degree of kindliness grew up that bound them together like a 
family. . Each vied with each in displaying his power of usefulness 
and. agreeability, and even the noble viscount, who actually did 
nothing whatever, so simulated occupation and activity, that he was 
regarded by all.as the very life and soul of the party. And yet we 
are unjust in saying he did nothing, for he it was, who by the charm 
of his manner, the ready tact of a consummate man of the world, 
imparted toithe meeting its great success. Unused to thé agreeable 
qualities of such men, O’Reilly felt all the astonishment that great 
conversational gifts inspire, and sat amazed and delighted at the 
stores of pleasant stories, witty remarks, and acute observations 
poured out before him. 

He knew nothing of the skill by which these abilities were guided, 
nor how,. like cunning shopkéepers dressing their wares to most ad- 
vantage, such men exhibit their qualities with all the artifice of 
display. He never suspected the subtle flattery by which he was led 
to fancy himself the intimate of men whose names were freely talked 
of before him, till at length the atmosphere of the great world was 
to him like the air he had breathed from childhood. 

** How the prince would have relished O’Reilly,” said the viscount 
to Twining, in a whisper easilyoverheard. |“ That racy humor, that 
strong native common sense, that vigorous disregard of. petty 
obstacles wherever he.is bent on following out a path—his royal 
highness would have appreciated all these.” 

““ Unquestionably—been charmed with them—thought him most 
agreeable—great fun.” 

** You remind me of O’Kelly—Colonel O’Kelly—O’ Reilly ; strange 
enough, too, each of you should be of that same old Celtic blood. 
But perhaps it is just that very element that causes you the peculiar 
social. fascination that I was alluding to. You are not old enough, 
Twining, to remember that small house with the bay-windows open- 
ing on the Birdcage Walk; it was like a country parsonage dropped 
down in the midst of London, with honeysuckles over the porch and 
peacocks on the lawn in front of it. O’Kelly and Payne lived there 
together—the two pleasantest bachelors that ever joined in partner- 
ship. The prince dined with them by agreement every Friday. 
The charm of the thing was no state, no parade whatever. It was 
just as if O’Reilly here were to take this villa, and say, ‘ Now, 

ackington, I am rich enough to enjoy myself,-I don’t want the 
worry and fatigue of hunting out the pleasantest people of the 
world; but you know them all, you understand them—their ways, 
their wants, and their requirements—just tell me frankly, couldn’t 
we manage to make this their rallying spotthrough Europe? Settled 
down here in the midst of the most Brely scenery in the world, wi 
a good cook and a good cellar, might not this place become a peffett 
Taradise ?” 

“If I only knew that your lordship, — yourself alone, and of 
course the present company,”’ added O’ Reilly, with a bow roundthe 
table, ‘‘ would vouchsafe me the honor of a visit, 1’d be proud ta be 
the owner of this place to-morrow, Indeed, I don’t see why we 
wouldn’t be as well here as trapesing over the world in dust. and 
heat. If, then, the girls see no objection os 

‘*I should like it of all things, papa,’”’ broke in Miss O’ Reilly. 

‘‘T am charmed with the very thought of it,” cried yf 

‘« Capital thought—romantic notion—save any amount of money, 
and no taxes,”’ muttered Twining. 

- There is no approach by land whatever,” said Spicer, who fore- 
saw that all his horse capabilities would receive no development 


reserved for 
“Tf our people 





ere. 

** All the better,”’ broke in Twining; “‘ no interlopers—no fellows 
cantering down to luncheon, or driving over to dine-—must come by 
boat, and be seen an hour beforehand.”’ . 

“Tf I knowanything of my friend here,’’ said the viscount, “ his 
taste will rather fie in the fashion of 2 warm welcome than a polite 
denial.to a visitor. You must talk to Lanfranchi about the place 
to-morrow, O’Reilly. He’s a shrewd fellow, and knows. how to go 
about these things.” 

‘Faith, my lord, I see everything in sunshine so long as I sit in 
such company. It’s the very genial kind of thing I like. A few 
friends—if I’m not taking too great a liberty——” 

**No; by no means, OReilly. The esteem I feel for you, and 
that Twining feels for you’’—here his lordship looked over at Spicer 
and slightly nodded, as though to say, ‘‘ There is another there who 
requires no formal mention in the deed’”"—“are not passing. sen- 
timents, and we sincerely desire they may be accepted as true 
friendship.” 

‘“« To be sure—unquestionably—great regard—unbounded admira- 
tion—what fun !’”’ muttered Twining, half aloud. 

The evening wore along in pleasant projects for the future. Spicer 
had undertaken to provide workmen and artificers of various kinds 
to repair and decorate the villa and its grounds. He knew of such 
a gardener, too; and he thought, by‘a little bribery and a trip down 
to Naples, he might seduce the Prince of Syracuse’s cook—a Sici- 
lian, worth all the Frenchmen in the world for an ultramontane 
“cuisine.” In fact, ere the bright moonlight on the lake reminded 
them of their journey homeward, they had arranged a plan of ex- 
istence for the O'Reillys almost Elysian in its enjoyments. 

Few things develop more imaginative powers than the descrip- 
tion of a mode of life wherein ‘‘ money is no object,” and wishing 
and having are convertible terms. Let a number of people—the 
least gifted though thev be with the graces of fancy—so picture 
forth such an existence, and see how, by the mere multiplication of 
various tastes, they will end by creating a most voluptuous and 
splendid tableau. O’Reilly’s councillors were rather adepts in 
their way, and certainly they did not forget one single ingredient of 
pleasure ; till, when the boat glided into the little bay of the D’Este, 





such a story of a life was sketched out that nothing out of fairy-land 
could fom a 


INTERESTING STATISTICS. 








Dimensions oP Evropean Cuurncirs.—The Roman 
gives the follo relat ter ences tn the aaa with 
pret ata , allowing four persons to the q uare 
‘ x 

yard, p 2 wuld 

DG. FUCHS... 5. cc scce adhe tegscachepven chen tasers 54,000 

Milan Cathedral....... de tp chine cs sh oceusbee vanwette - 

St, Paul’s at Rome............. oocveccecceeucoeces 

by He Og antes Sdecsidecnccteqacscccs at 

etronia at Bologna.... pesee 

Florence Cathedral....:... or S 

Antwerp Cathedral.......... - 24, 

St. Sophia’s at Constantinople core 
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SPOON GE UIE cc ncccconccs ccocccacceoes 500 cen 

Be, Cn « ns en aues te Yo ob con sea pehvos tease 13, 

St. Stephen’s at Vienna. ..........sccccecenscccece 12, 

St. Dominic’s at Bologna... ......0..ccececececteces 12, 

St. Peter’s at Bologna... ........ccececcccscccceccses il, 

GREENE, 00 o cccccicdscnccsctececsuseenae 

St. Mark’s, Venice ........ 7. I, 


The piazza of St. Peter’s in its widest limits, allowing twelve persons te the 
quadrate metre, holds 624,000 ; allowing four to the same, drawn up in 
array, 2(8,000, In its narrower limits, not Conspetaing the porticos or the 
Lapras rusticci, 474,000, crowded, and 138,000in military array, to the quadrate 
metre. 


RE-ASSESSMENT IN VIRGINIA.—The result of the re-assessment 
of the lands of the Commonwealth has been ascertained and is given by the 
Richmond Examiner. The t 
real estate in Virginia $274,680,226.. The assessment of 1856 makes this value 
$383,424,096, and shows an increase of $98,743,869, This Jast ent has 
been made, too, under the influence of double taxes, when @ com on of 
circumstances conspired to induce as low a State vsluation as . The 
real value of the lands o. the State is nearer $450,000,000 than 000,000. 

In England one acre of ground yields four and a epee of 
barley per vay—1,600 pounds per annum. Of wheat three and a ‘pounds 
per day—1,200 pounds per annum. : 

Tue Rvusstsn Mitnentum.—In five years from the present date 
Russia will have attained the age of one thousand years, an event to be cele- 
brated by the erection of a monument, for which a subscription has just been 





1886, 


Bees, beetles, dragon-flies, gnats, spiders, &e., have “miaute 
animalcul# upon their bodies. 








A NEW PLEASURE—THE AQUARIUM OR AQUA- 
VIVARIUM. 


Any one who “ causes two blades of grass to grow where there 
was but one before,’’ is justly considered a public benefactor; so 
the person who discovers a “ new pleasure,” which is rational, and 
gives us more elevated and enlarged views of Nature, with its 
illimitable wonders and transcendent beauties, is entitled to our 
gratitude. Suchaman is Robert Warrin , Esq., Superin- 
tendent of Apothecaries’ Hall, Blackfriars, London. The “new 
pleasure’ which he has created for his fellow-man is entitled the 
«“ Aquarium,” the “ Aqua-vivarium,” the * Vivarium,” the 
‘Marine Aquarium,” or the “ Aquatic Vivarium,” either one of 
these terms being used to designate this new and highly interest- 
ing discovery. ‘lhe last named term is perhaps the most strictly 
correct, but for brevity the novelty in question is now generally 
called an «* Aquarium.”’ 

Before attempting to describe the beauties of this delightful 
discovery in its present state of perfection, it may be interesting 
to glance at the processes which led to it. In Professor Brande’s 
yaluable “ Manual of Chemistry” for 1821 a the following 
statement: “Fishes breathe the air which is dissolved in 
water ; they theretore soon deprive it of its oxygen, the place 
of which is supplied by carbonic acid. This is in many instances 
decomposed by, aquatic vegetables, which restore oxygen and 
absorb the carbon: hence the advantage of growing-vegetables in 
artificial*ponds.”’ ' : 
+ This statement Mr. Warrington step by step through a 
series of experim He had been in the habit of keeping 
several gold fish in a jar of water; but as all persons who in- 
dulge in this cruel and‘unsatisfactory practice well know, the 
water must on duly | ave = — 4M, a fish alive ; 
and actingander the hint o essor Bran . Warrington 
placed some sand, mud and.stones at the bottom of his glass re- 
ceiver, and therein.planted some peculiar ‘grass, the leaves of 
whiehevolved a sufficient quantity of oxygen gas to purify the 
water, and thus preserve the fish in fine health without i 
any change of water, When, however, the letives of the g 
began to decompose, the water was rendered turbid, 
surface and sides of the receiver became covered 
slimy mucus; the leaves became yellow, and the 
threatened with a destruction of their vital functions, re- 
move this mucus, and thereby retain the purity of the water, 
was the next object to be attained. After 
Mr. Warrington succeeded in discovering an 
whose natural food is the very green slimy gro 
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and decaying vegetable matter, which threatened to 
desired t. ‘This “ useful little sca »” it was 
completed the circle, so that they could all live in 


gether, preserving a limited quantity of water in its an 
pe of time. 

The result of this is, “the grand Aquarium,” now 
seen in the Zoological Gardens, London. It consists of 
water scenes or inclosed between walls of 
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which is exhibited, in its natural condition, an 

eurious and beautiful collection of egg eee and fresh- 

fish, molluscs, zoophytes, and plants. e whole length of the _ 

ponds is about eighty feet, each pond being about six feet 

inflength, inclosed by walls of the finest plate glass, each in @ 

single piece. These translucent ponds, furnished with 

shingle and sand, with sea-weed growing in ft, present a 

of some nook a Leese of Se wei ont oe we have a 

group of shell- of living shells, of star fish, of sea anemones, 
. g themselves in 
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or of nudibranches, as the cas@ may be, disportin 
precisely the same manner as Af they. were otill pocaptased 
free in the depths whence. they were borne. The singular 
mechanism by which these creatures. which they 
and devour their prey—the peculiar the shrimps, 
sea- spider, the crab, lobster, oyster and muscle—and the tran- 
scendent beauty-of the brilliant and many-colored, 
those “ flowers of the ocean,” which astonish you 
their prey with their apparently vegetable 
the extraordinary changes of color which ae them 
render each of these ponds, for a close beholder, the oceu 
of a day; for however long ne may stand contemplating the 
wonders they inclose, some new actiong movement which 
he has not seen before, is constantly to him. The 
abundance of specimens which each i 
retreats which the rocks and plants afford to them, and of which 
the various portions of the inhabitants appear to avail themselves 
successively, will always prevent the exhaustion. of the subject 
by the visitor ; and it is this fact, as well as the extreme 
of -the objects themselves, which A 
most enchanting, and renders it a wey 
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forever” 
Of course novelty not long be 
a single locality” Sir Riober. Peel led the way by 


set on foot, The monument is to be built in the, city of Novo, rail, te tol, 
of the first ruler of the empire, and the pny oe a its 
erection will be received by government officials aghout the e until 
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splendid Aquarium for his conservatory, and at this present 
writing thousands of beautiful “‘ parlor Aquariums” are scattered 
throughout the houses of the wealthy families of England; not 
one of title or distinction would exhibit the bad taste to be with- 
out one or more vases of these living, moving ‘ sea-flowers.” 

The ever observant Punch has seen necessary to allude to this 
fact, in his own way, as follows : 


INVITATION TO THE AQUARIUM. 
Oh, eome with me and you shall see 
My beautiful Aquarium; or if that word 
You call absurd, we’ll say instead Vivarium. 
Tis a glass case, in fluid space, 
Where over pebbles weedy, small fishes play. 
Now do not say you think they must be seedy. 
My Minnows thrive, they’re all alive, 
My Gudgeons also flourish; Trout, Perch and Jack, 
And Stickleback* within that glass I nourish. 


DESIGN FOR PLANTING A CIRCULAR AQUARIUM WITH ARUM, SUNDEW, FORGET- 


ME-NOT, ETO. 


Then there’s the Roach, and there’s the Loach, 

And there’s the Crawfish crawling; and Efts and Newts— 
Don’t call them Brutes—o’er one another sprawling. 

A pretty sight, how I delight 

Of Nature in the study. The water here 

Is oh ! 80 clear—it would not do if muddy. 

My Dicky sings and claps his wings, 

I know that what he wishes, is to escape 





His cage and scrape acquaintance with the fishes. 
Now tell me do, suppose that you 
Your mode of life could vary; which would you like, 
To be my Pike or to be my Canary ? 
* fhe “Stickleback”’ is a small fish which builds a nest not unlike a bird’s 


nest, in which the spawn and young fish are protected by the male parent. A 
beautiful iustration of this fish and its nest is given in Noel Humphrey’s 
* Ocean and River Gardens,”’ px blished by Sam pson Lowe & Son, London, and 
eoll by Messrs. Bangs & Co., New York 














Nor can it be wished or expected that 
this novelty will long be confined to the 
other side of the Atlantic. Our coasts and 
rivers are alive with all the aquatic beauties 
found in Great Britain, and as the sea 
water has been analyzed, and a recipe 
published for making it artificially, living 
marine specimens may be kept in fine 
health thousands of miles from the sea- 
board. Hence our American “sovereigns” 
will make haste to enjoy this latest variety, 
and it cannot be before the drawing- 
rooms of the Fifth Avenue, and their 
compeers of Boston, Philadelphia, and 
other American cities, will be smiling with 
this most beautiful exhibition of nature’s 
handywork, brought by the ingenuity of 
science to our firesides, and made subser- 
vient to our pleasure. 
In England they are 
already everywhere 
common in the houses 
of respectable people, 
being no longer con- 
fined to the parlors of 
the wealthy or aristo- 
cratic. 

We have never wit- 
nessed anything more 
really beautiful than 
one of these Aqua- 
riums, and the moral 
influence they will 
exert in the family 
circle will insure them 
a cordial welcome, 
even if they were in- 
trinsically less attrac- 
tive. No intelligent 
child can, day after 
day, witness the won- 
ders of creation dis- 
Ss in these exhi- 

itions without being 
insensibly led to study 
the natural history of 
the objects displayed, * 
and thus inducted into 
the broad and exhaust- 
less field, will be in- 
duced to comprehend the wonderful laws 
which control created things, and thereby 
learn to ascend from Nature up to Nature’s 
God. 

Our engravings will give a tolerable idea 
of some of the most interesting combinations 
brought together by the Aquarium, though 
all language and artistic skill fall immeasur- 
ably behind in any attempt to give a just 
idea of the beauty of the natural exhibition. 
The different fishes represented in the engrav- 
ings are all found in private Aquariums, and 
the disciple of Isaac Walton is thus per- 
mitted to study at his leisure the habits of 
his favorite fish. Among the most popular 
of the smaller species of fish used for the 
Aquarium is the stickle- 
back (Gasterosteus trac- 
hurus), which is famous for being attired 
in a bright emerald jacket, with a brilliant 
orange breast; and beside their brilliancy 
their peculiar habits make them very in- 
teresting fellows. They are possessed of 
muscular strength apparently far beyond 
their tiny dimensions, and are extremely 
playful, often gamboling around their 
watery world avd leaping, when excited 
to unusual joyousness by the genial warmth 
of a summer afternoon, more than a foot 
out of the water. 

Their cuirass-like armor and sharp spines 
prove a very great shield against the attacks 
of other fish; but they. have an insidious 
enemy in a small, crusta- 
ceous parasite, which at- 
taches itself to their bodies, 
and sucking the blood, soon 
puts an end to our unfortu- 
nate stickleback. 


They are very warlike, 
and not unfrequently bloody 
conflicts take place between 
them, in which their pointed 
spines prove powerful wea- 
pons. In combat their 
various colors become sur- 
prisingly vivid, and the 
water is in a glow with 
scarlet, green and white. 
But if conquered, these gay 
hues fade away into dull and 
sombre gray—except in the 
very moment of death, when, 
like the dolphin in story, 
they assume for an instant 
their splendid coloring and 
then die. 

The stickleback differs 
from the rest of the fishy 
tribe in his constructive 
ingenuity, as displayed in 
the nests he builds for the 
accommodation of his young. 
They are curious compounds 
of sand, gluten, twigs and 
weeds, all of which he de- 
posits and arranges with almost incredible per- 
severance and energy. His habits are extremely 
amusing and interesting, and we can conceive 
of no more delightful occupation for all those 
who have leisure for such associations, than 
to observe all their characteristics, and to 
watch the graceful motions of the busy inhabi- 
tants of an Aquarium. It would be difficult 
to describe the brilliant and delicate colors of the 
sea anemones and ocean flowers which frequently 
diversify these collections. They glitter, like 
living jewels, through the translucent water, 
whose clear and constantly varying tide serves 
to heighten their singular brightness and beauty. 

The star fish, with their uniform of pink and 








there is nothing which can afford 
tainment than to observe the different features and phases of life 
in an Aquarium. 








A Sanrpinian newspaper gives an account of a solemn recon- 
ciliation effected between the villages of Perfugas and Bortigadas 
(island of Sardinia), the inhabitants of which had lived in per- 
petual feud (vendetta) for upwards of a century. The most 
singular circumstance connected with this event is, that it has 
been brought about by a notorious bandit, named Pietro Marras, 
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a native of Perfugas, who has been the terror of the country for 
the last twenty-two years. He obtained a safe-conduct from the 
Government, in order to be present at the ceremony of the recon- 
ciliation, and when it was accomplished, though a pardon 
by the Government, returned to his former mode of life. 

A very lengthy and tedious case was recently tried before 
the Probate Court, Cincinnati, in regard to a child, a boy, Frank 
House, who had been bound out by his mother, Mary House, to 
a woman named Alice Smith; the mother claiming her son 
upon the ground that Alice was an improper guardian for 
Frank. This charge was substantiated, but, unfortunately for 
the mother, her reputation was likewise shown to be very 
doubtful, and the court decided her an improper person to 
intrust with the child, who was placed in charge of one of the 
city officials until wanted by a responsible and respectable party. 





MINNOWS, PERCH, TENCH, ROACH, AND PIKE. 












































MR. MIGGLES ASSUMES THE DEFENSIVE. 


MR. MIGGLES DOES SARATOGA. 
“ Tf it be done, let it be well done |’’ 


Mr. Miaauzs is a gentleman of moderate income, no nerves, and 
a strong inclination to gout. It is unnecessary to specify the 
exact locality of Mr. Miggles’s residence; it may gratify the 
typographica! inquirer, however, to know that he is a denizen of 
one of the up-town wards, where he owns considerable real 
—_ upon which he pays the water taxes with wonderful punc- 
t it . 

Mr. Miggles has a pompous style about him, which invariably 
inveigles the uninitiated into the belief that he is either an alder- 
man or a uty-sheriff, when, on the contrary, he is the most 
harmless, and frequently the most sensible man in the world, 
This little peculiarity arises from an innocent consciousness 
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MRE. MIGGLES INQUIRES WHAT COMPENSATION I8 ANTICIPATED. 


of his increasing responsibilies, as the paternal Miggles, and as 
the owner of divers stocks and up-town lots; but it never 
anybody, and when the gentleman is allowed to effervesce natu- 
rally, he is rather amusing than otherwise. 

As the hot term approached this season, Mr. Miggles conceived 
the brilliant, though not original, idea of transferring the Mig- 
gleses to some one of the numerous rural districts for quiet and 
retirement. To this end, with sagacity and intelligence entirely 
his own, he selected the Northern Mecca of summer fashion- 
pte rae as the spot, above all others, calculated to afford the 

ired seclusion, and decidedly the only one where stocks and 
up-town lots were estimated at their real value. 

“Shall I dump my family into an obscure sylvan locality ?”’ 


meditated Miggles, senior. “Shall I separate myself, I, Miggles, | 


from other gentlemen of fortune and station ? 
should rather think not. 
family nor a position in society to sustain, thus ostracise them- 
selves ; and let the Miggleses spend the summer at Saratoga !”’ 
Mr. Miggles’s shirt-collar went up under the propulsion of his 
thumb and fore-finger, at least two inches, af his head settled 
down into it to a corresponding degree, so that the innocent 
linen looked very much like a breastwork behind which the father 
of the Miggleses had ensconced himself to defend his position. 

Mr. and Mrs. Miggles, two duodecimo editions of the same, 
Mrs. Miggles’s aunt, and a fabulous quantity of baggage, took 
passage in the night boat for Albany, a few days after the head of 
the family had interrogated himself in the searching and severe 
manner already detailed. 

After the usual ten hours’ sail, which Mr. Miggles spent in his 
berth and pronounced “sublime,” they landed in the Dutch 
capital, and taking the early train, ten o’clock, found them at 
what Mr. Miggles called their “ha, hum, point of disembark- 
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Let those who have not the honor of a | 


“ Here you are, sir!” said he, as if communicating some valu- 
able information. 

«“ Undoubtedly, here I am!” said Mr. Miggles; “but, ha, 
hum, where am I?” 

“ At the States, sir, your hotel.” 

Mr. Miggles adjusted his double eyeglass, and, after taking a 
minute survey of what he had pronounced a fine structure, 
helped out the ladies and the two duodecimos, and then devoted 
himself to what he intended to be a stunning scrutiny of the 
gentleman with the ambiguous silver letters on his hat. 

‘¢ It was, ha—very kind in you to drive me across the street! 
What compensation do you anticipate ?”’ 

Mr. Miggles was unusually dignified, and put as many stocks 
and up-town lots into his manner as the occasion warranted, 
for he a hended that he had been imposed upon; but it 
wouldn’t do; silver letters ejaculated “three and a ’af,” in the 
most exquisitely nonchalant and matter-of-course style, and Mr. 
Miggles, conscious that he had the honor of a family, and a po- 
sition in soci to sustain, paid it, observing to himself as he 
closed his pocket-book, “I don’t suppose, ha! that is denominated 
swindling here, but it looks to me, hum—damnably like it !’’ 

* After ing his rooms, which the gentlemanly clerk “ regret- 
ted were not More accessible, and would be changed in a day or 
two,” he requested to be shown to them. 

They formed a long procession—the Miggleses 
and their effects; first came an Ethiopian avant 
courier in a white linen jacket, then Miggles 
senior, who was followed by Mrs. Miggles, 
who was followed by Mrs. Miggles’s aunt, and 
the two duodecimos, who were followed by a 

rter with a trunk and a valise, whe was 
followed by another porter with another trunk 
and two valises. ,The line of march was 
through various parts of the extensive edifice, 
sometimes ——-> occasionally descending, 
around corners and through corridors, and 
piazzas, till Mr, Miggles was completely be- 
wildered, as well as some- 
what blown, and called a 
halt. 

“ Yes, sah, only a few 

this way, sah !” 

iggles let the proces- 
sion advance, merely sug- 
gesting to his other half 
that “it was a very exten- 
sive structure,” and,breath- = 
ing ;retty hard, followed 
ti.) 4 -. 3>.an cicerone till 

~naily inserted a key 
ito one of the numerous 
doors, and ing it an- 
nounced those as his apart- 
ments. Mr. Miggles sur- 
veyed “ his apartments” 
with a critical eye. 
rooms, of so far 
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**seven by nine affairs.” 


each room, of a 
designs. 
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“Tt strikes me,” said 
the head of the Mig- 
gleses, levelling his eye- 
glasses at ‘* his apart- 
ments” with unexampled 
calmness, in view of the 
internal fires that were 
slumbering in his out- 
raged bosom ; “ that this 
is, ha-hum, an occasion 
for remonstrance—an oc- 
casion for unlimited, and 
spontaneous, and strong 
remonstrance; and I 
shall instantly return to 
the office, Mrs. Miggles, 
and remonstrate violent- 
ly. The honor of my 
family, and their, ha!— 
position in society cannot 
be maintained in quar- 
ters of this very limited 
| description !’’ 

Anybody could have 
told, as Mr. Miggles step- 
ped into the corridor and 

| settied himself behind 
| his shirt-collar, in his 
usual defensive style, 
that something — 
bosom. Setesl sociene- 
ly and deeply was that 
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consisted of two 
vast dimensions that he 
at once contemptuously characterized them as 
The furniture was 
by no means on a grand scale. It consisted, in 
[ a washstand, a straw mat- 
ting, and divers chairs, of fanciful, antique 
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fur. MIGGLES THINKS THERE IS OCCASION FOR 






Ag : 
portion of his organization exercised that he didnot observe 
what direction he was going, till he came pliunip against 
wall, and found that he had reached the end of a pene 
Mr. Miggles began to look about himself, and di 
He remembered to 


as 


that he did not know where he was. 
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THE MIGGLESES AT SARATOGA. 


turned several corners since he had started, and he 


the general direction he had taken, or of the shortest, or longest, 
or most direct, or most circuitous route to any given point, 
was completely oblivious. 

In this emergency Mr. Miggles calmly adjusted his eyeglasses 
and surveyed the passage in which he was. There was a gen- 
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tleman walking at the further end of it, but he scorned to ask 
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his assistance. There was a branch passage within a few yards 
of him, and this he determined to explore. ing up his shirt 
collar, and rattling his cane upon the floor with an air that 
was intended to show that he was thoroughly acquainted with 
the entire premises, Mr, Miggles walked boldly up the branch 
passage. It was a very short one, and he was just beginning 
to be aware that it differed singularly from the passage he 

left, when he felt his glasses violently knocked from his nose, 
himself violently knocked against the wall, and a door violently 
slammed in his face, by a tall lady in demi-toilette, who said 
something about “ an impudent old rascal,” as she inflicted this 


vigorous discipline. ; 


“Ha, hum—really,” said Miggles, as he emerged from the 
branch pessage, and re-adjusted his glagses, If there were not 
a lady in the case, I should consider this an occasion for remon- 
strance, unlimited remonstrance, — ) 

Mrs. Miggles’ perplexities increased as he attempted to extri- 
cate himself from the labyrinth. He had forgotten the number 
of his room; there were no servants anywhere virible, and the 

ition in society which he was under bonds to sustain, made 
it out of the question for him to exhibit his ignorance to a 
stranger, by requesting him to disentangle him. The conse- 
quence was, that after he had been mercilessly badgered about 
by divers other ladies and nurses, the sanctity of whose apart- 
ments his ignorance and anxiety.to ‘*remonstrate” with the 
clerk at the office had led him to invade, he began to grow 
somewhat nervous. He commenced traversing the hall and pas- 
sages with a feverish and extraordinary impulsiveness, which at 
once made him the centre of observation. Chambermaids put 
their heads out of the doors and stared at him, children stopped 
playing in the halls, and ran to their nurses when he approached, 
and the impression séemed to be growing general that Mr. Mig- 
gies and the Lunatic Asylum should be made better acquainted. 

resently he brushed against a gentleman at a stair-landing. 
who collared him. He was about to remonstrate, when there 
was ascream at the head of the stairs, which Miggles knew 
came only from the throat of the wife of his bosom; he told the 

entleman so, and made an apology instead of a remonstrahce. 
The gentleman released him, and in an instant he was at the top 
of the stairs, and in the arms of Mrs. Miggles, who at once con- 
ducted him to their “ apartments,” which she had left but a mo- 
ment before to look after him. 

As amethod of precaution, Mr. Miggles now took down upon 
his diary the number of his apartments—one thousand six hun- 
dred and four—and then sat down upon one of the trunks, to 
ruminate. Mrs. Miggles sat upon the other trunk, and Mrs. 
Miggles’s aunt, and the two duodecimos, occupied the three 
valises. The ladies had not taken off their bonnets, nor changed 
their travelling dresses ; they had been awaiting the result of Mr. 
Miggles’s remonstrance, which they had conceived would be stu- 

mdous. Mr. Miggles unburied himself for a’ moment from 

is shirt-collar, and took a view of the interesting group by 
which he was surrounded. The result was evidently unsatis- 
factory. 

«Fine structure, Mrs. Miggles! Large structure, very! Ha, 
hum—fine position for a man with the honor of a family, and a 
standing in society to sustain! The Miggleses all stored up 
here under the eaves, and—ha—can’t get out to save their souls. 
Dignified and desirable condition of the Miggleses—hum— 
very! If you can discover any way of extricating your family 
from this—ha—category, Mrs. Miggles, I wish you'd do it! 
I’m paralysed myself in attempting it, and am entirely recon- 
ciled to staying here—hum—the remainder of the season !’’ 

Mrs. Miggles said, if he could discover no means for their 
emancipation, he could hardly expect that she could. 

Mr. Miggles said, it would give him paralysis to venture 
alone into the hall again, and he should on no account at- 
tempt it. 

He adhered to his resolution, and the dinner-bell found the 
bone and sinew of the Miggleses still astride his trunk, fortified 
behind his shirt-colar. The joyful resonance of Morris’s big bell 
brought no gladness to his heart; the family dignity had been 
affronted, seriously affronted, and he pined for a remonstrance. 

But there were sensibilities in that disconsolate group which 
were effected by the dinner-bell, to wit, those of the two duo- 
decimos, who manifested the fact by a series of noises, which un- 
mistakeably exhibited the state of their youthful stomachs. 

By a contingency which may be called Providential, a servant 

d through the hall at that instant. Mr. Miggles, roused by 

e extraordinary apparition, rushed into the passage, and, seizing 
him by the shoulder, offered him a silver dollar to be shown the 
dining-room. ‘The black phenomenon generously accepted the 
eager ‘‘ Thank God!” exclaimed Miggles, taking a long 

eath, ‘my family is liberated !” 

On reaching the dining-room the Miggleses were ushered by a 
waiter to the extreme end of a long table, at which they sat down, 
innocently expecting somebody would bring them soup. After 
waiting in vain for five minutes, Mr. Miggles suggested his ex- 
pectations to a colored gentleman, who had been standing in his 
rear, doing nothing, for some time. 

“Yes, sah!” was the response, when the colored gentleman 
bolted, and was never seen afterwards, in that part of the room. 
After another delay, Mr. Miggles insinuated his desire to another 
white jacketed individual, who was drumming, with great 
industry, on a silver-plated salver at his chair back. 

This time he succeeded in getting soup for himself, and by 
making four successive applications for the other members of his 
family, at various intervals, the Miggleses were finally engaged 
on their soup at precisely the same time that people before and 
around them had reached their dessert. 

Mr, Miggles was astonished at the wonderful activity displayed 
by waiters in their attendance upon a corpulent gentleman at his 
left. He finally thought he had discovered the secret, and slip- 
ping a quarter into an ebony hand, requested tae owner of it to 
bring him roast lamb. At that instant he caught the indignant 
eye of the corpulent gentleman, heard the jinyling of silver, and, 
casting a glance at the ebony hand, beheld his unfortunate 
quarter almost obliterated by the broad disk of a silver dollar. 
After waiting ten minutes to no purpose, he came to the conclu- 
sion he had made a bad investment, so he quadrupled it on the 
next occasion, and the lamb quickly appeared, as if by magic. 

How his family fared at that dinner Mr. Miggles never knew. 
He was so intently occupied in distributing his spare silver, that 
for once in his life he forgot entirely the honor of his family, and 
the standing in society it was his mission to sustain. Finally, 
his specie was exhausted, and he was not a sufficient Aabitud of 
the dining-room to have established a credit among its black 
denizens. More dinner was, of course, out of the question ; so 
he rose from the table With the firm determination of proceeding 
to the office to make a remonstrance. : 

On reflection, as he proceeded thither, he substituted the wiser 
plan of making a demand for his bill, and an announcement of 
his intended departure in the evening train. 

“ For a man who has the honor of a family, and a—ha—position 
in society to sustain,” Mr. Miggles was heard to remark as he left 
the office, * it strikes me that this place is by far the most—hum— 
contemptible of any which I have had the honor to visit; for to 
sustain the honor of a family in an apartment like—hum—one 
thousand six hundred and four is absurd and impossible. And 
to sustain one’s position in society with any degree of credit 
upon dinners, like the one for which I have paid two or three 
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times to day, is @ tax upon the human constitution which I—ha— 
do not feel inclined to impose! I intended to make a remon- 
strance, but I have—hum—coneluded to make for a quiet retreat 
in the country !” 








CHESS. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents will oblige us by sending in their favors as carly as conventent on 
receiving their paper. ' : za, 
*,% Blank Chess diagrams, printed on gcod paper, can be had, and sent by 
* tail, by addressing the Chess Editor, at this office. Price, $1 50 per hundred. 
Ay amateur of moderate skill wishes to find an opponent at @ game of chess by 

correspondence. Address ‘‘II.,”’ care of the Choss Editor. 

IxcoGx1t0.—Thanks for that game from tie IUustrated Zeilung. Will be pub- 
lished at an early day. Your four move problem is too: obvicus. The other, 
in three moves, has another sulution widely different from the one intended, 


as follows : 

BLACK. 
P tks Kt 
R interp. 


WHITE. 
1 Kt to Q Kt 4 (eh) 
2 Q to K Kt 2 (ch) 
3 Q tks R mate 
A little more of ‘the Philidorian salve”? and the ‘ wound” can be healed. 
Your last, of the 14th inst., will be answered in our next. 
Eyora Fist, Penn Yan.—Please send us another diagram of your last problem, 
with all its variations. 
J. C., of Boston.—The nature of your problem is rather obvious ; aside of that, 
it has a ‘ stiff and square’ appearance on the board, as if it had been ‘cut 
out” with a rule. We know that the material is in you, therefore we expect 
better from such a source. 
J A. P.—Your last was but lately received. Our predecessor was unable to 
find the problem referred to. : 
W. L.—Your problem is quite ingenious, but unfortunately it is susceptible of 
other solutions, among which is the following shorter one in eight moves : 


WHITE. BLACK. WIITE. BLACK. 
1 Bto Kt 5 K moves 5 KttoK B6 “eo 
2 Kt to Q7 (ch) “6 6 Kt from Q Kt 8 to Q7 (ch) “ 
3 Kt toQKt8 “ 7 Kt to K B8 (ch) “ 
4BteQs8 6s 8 BP mates 


In your solution Q P is‘advanced to effect mate. We much prefer problems 
from three to five moves, as more suitable for our columns. 

K.—Your solution of Problem LXXXVII. by Jacob Elson, of Philadelphia, is 
wrong. You overlook that Black can capture Kt for his first move, prevent- 
ing mate at all. If the Murfreesborough Chess Club,challenges any Club or 
player, let us know as to terms. Adopt the simple, brief notation usually 
ethployed, and you will save yourself some trouble, thus : P to K Kt 3, ete., 
instead of the full words. 

G. B. Buert.—That solution will be forwarded to your address at the earliest 
opportunity. 

G. N. Cnexgy.—Your game will be examined in our next. 
C. Hess.—Our opinion of your two problems in our next issue. 
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PROBLEM XCI.—By D’Orvitie, (From Alexandre’s Beauties 
of Chess.)—White to play and mate in four moves. 
WHITE 
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Game XCI.—(Scorcu Gamarr,)—Between Dr. Rapax. and the Editor. 


BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. 

Editor. Dr. R. Editor. r. 
1KP2 KP2 11 QtoQ3s BtoK B4 
2K KttoB3 QKttoB3 12 Q to Q Kt 3 (ch)K to Kt 2 
38QP2 P tks P 18 Castles R tks P 
4K BtwoQB4 BtoQB4 14 Q tke Kt P KttoK4 
5 KttoK Kt5 KttoKR3 15 Bto K Kt 5(a) Kt to K B6 (ch) (b) 
6 B tks P (ch) Kt tks B 16 P tks Kt Qtky:B (ch) 
7 Kt tks Kt K tks Kt 17 KtoR BtoKR6 
8 QtoKR5(ch) Pto \ Kt3 18 Rto Kt Q tks R (ch) 
9 Q tks B PtoQs 19 K tks Q R to K 8 Mate (c) 
10 Qto Q Kt5 ito K 

NOTE: TO GAME XCI. 


(a) Suicidal; Kt to Q 2 or QR3 was ‘ar preferable. 
(b) Very well played; Black must new .ose a clear piece, or be mated. 
(c) A most significant and pretty endin 


We do not present this partie to our rea ‘ers a< 9 model game, but tather as 


a novelty, from the fact that it was played at tle rapid command of one, two, 
three—both players taxing their utmo.t to play within the preseribe@-time: ° 
SOLUTION TO PROBLEM XC. ° 
WHITE. BLACK. 

1 R tks Q P dble. (ch) KwQbB! 

2 R to Q 5 (ch) K to B3 

3 RtoQB5 dble. (ch) K tks R 

4PtoQ4 Mate. 
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ANECDOTE or NAPOLEON I.—Napoleon was accustomed to wear 


a coat of mail under his clothes, and which he rarely went without. On his 
departure once for Belgium, he thought it best to guard against those danger 

with which he was threatened, having all Europe leagued against him, by 
every means in his power. He accordingly sent tor a clever workman, and 
asked if he thought himself competent to make a coat of mail of such texture 
that no weapon whatever could penetrate. On the artificer answeriig in the 
affirmative, Napoleona reed to give him 10,{ 00 franes, the sum asked. On the 
day fixed the man brought bis work to the palace. Napoleon quickly examined 
it, and ordered the workman to put iton himself. Theman obeyed. Napoleon 
took two pistols, saying, ‘‘ We shall now see whether the coat of mail is of the 
texture you yromised me.’’ He fired at his breas’; the cuirass resisted. 
‘Turn round.’”’ The second ball struck his back with the same result. The 


poor artificer, half dead with fright, thought these trials would be sufficient, 
but he was mistaken in his calculation. Bonaparte next armed himself with 
a long fowling-piece, and made the same experiment on the shoulders, back, 
and breast of the trembling patient. Happil, the cuirass resisted, and saved 


the inventor from so cruel a trial. ‘‘ iow much am I to pay you?’’ said 

Napoleon, after this noble exploit. ‘ Fighteen thousand franss,”’ stammered 

the affghted artificer. ‘No such thing, sir,’? said Napoleon, ‘I shall give 

| you thirty-six thousand francs,’”’ and gave an order on his treasurer for that 
int ° 


amo 


A Lucky Lega Frer.—A gentleman of Cincinnati states that 





It is probably known to very few Americans that Gen. Washing: 


Marshal of France. 
without breach of French etiquette, command the French allies of the Revo- 
lutionary army. 
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A Mr. Natuan Howe, of Hf in this was caught, while 
grinding a scythe in his saw-miie feet in the and instantly drawn 
upon the large drum of the m effort was to save his 


ons of.the drum, which he did by 
he called to his son above to stop 


head from being crushed by the? 
C could not hear the call 


holding firmly to the shaft; 
the mill and come to his 
pesouns of the noise of sawing, 
atter had succeedei in gettin 
confined him. en Mr. He poem, be 
calmly gave all the directi Senverine home; it being impossible to 
lift him in his mangled con#ition, héfold them to roll him upon an old door 
and thus carry him»: On reaching the house, @ new difficulty arose: the door 
was too wide to pass the entrance; he called for a board, pointing to where it 
might be found, and was fransferred to that. On examination, his left leg was 
found horribly mangled, and broken in five different places—his right leg was 
fractured once; he submitted at once to the amputation of the former. Al- 
though Mr. H. is fifty years of age, yet being aman gf the best habits, he is 
doing finely, and has @ prospect of rapid reeovery. We is an illustration of 
rare self-possession in extreme difficulty. : 


The New Jersey Railroad Company has successfully tried the 
experiment of lighting a car by gas. The experiment was tr ed on a car of a 
Newark train from Jersey city on Wednesday night, and last night one of the 
cars of the train to Philadelphia was lighted in the same manner. The gas is 
taken from the pipes of the Gas-Light Company, and pressed into an apparatus 
to which machinery is attached, which affords force to make the gas flow 
steadily for several hours. . 


In the eastern pet of the State of Massachusetts, some 80,000 
acres are covered with peat to the depth of sixty-four inches, on the average. 
The quantity has been estimated at 180,000,000 tons. Peat fuel, properly pre- 
peees, rivals, in cheapness, light, and warmth, ‘the best varieties of cannel 
coal. 


It is estimated that the wheat crop of Indiana, this season, will 
Hy - high as 18,000,000 bushels, the largest crop by 5,000,000 ever raised 
in the State, 


A passenger by the Michigan Central Railroad, finding that the 
train did not stop at a particular station, rushed for the rear car, carpet bag in 
hand, and jumped off. The train was passing at a speed of forty-five miles per 
hour, and of course he struck the ground at some little distance from the 
starting point. One foot struck the ground first, and so heavily did he come 
down, that the heel of his boot was torn off. His second foot struck twelve 
feet dis ant from his first track, and the boot was also ripped from hi: 
boot. The man continued his rapid movement—being thrown into all sorts of 
positions—for some distance beyond. He finally “ brought up”’ no less than 
seventy-four feet from the spot where he left the rushing train. On picking 
himself up, he was asked if he was much hurt, he answered that he did not 
know, and immediately conimeneed picking-up lis watch and a number of 
the buttons which had beemseattéred-by the shock, and seizing his carpet-bag, 
he started off, with hit dinner tolerably well settled. 


Last week, Mary Jane Jewett, of Brimfield, Mass., was driving 
alone when an Irishman, named Michael Harrington, sprang from the bushes 
by the wayside, seized her horse by the head, and commanded her to get from 
the wagon and yield herself tohim. She refused, and struck her horse with 
the whip; the horse sprang, knocking down the Irishman, and the wheel passed 
over his neck. He fled and has not yet been arrested, 


About two weeks ago a Canadian-Frenchman named Philip Varo, 
who has lived on Big Prairie fora few years past, sold a piece of Jand and 
received his pay (some $1,700) in gold. The next morning he was missing from 
his home. His watch, worth about sixty dollars, and his gun were left in his 
house, and his business in an unsettled condition. He was unmarried, did not 
owe much, and has personal property and land to the amount of several 
hundred dollars. Whether he has been robbed and murdered, or whether gone 
on his travels is unknown, as no investigation has been made. 


The editor of an Oregon paper describes a wonderful jawbone 
recently found in that territory, which, for aught we know, may Lave been 
that with which Sampson slew a thousand men. The fossil is eleven inches,in 
length, the teeth seven inches long, ret uniformly in rows running across the 
jaw. The fossil is in a petrified state, the pentive perfectly sound. ‘The piece 
found weighs six pounds, and, judging from its appearance, the whole would 
probably weigh 300 pounds, ) 


Henry Potter, U. 8. Judge for North Carolina, has filled that 


office fifty-five years, and is now ninety-one years old. 


Jesse Rollins, late of Haverhill, N.H., had $1,940 stolen from him 
on Thursday, the 20th ult., in that city. He had sold his place in Haverhill, 
nd with his eldest son had left Worcester for Auburn, to look at a place he 
was intending to purchase, leaving the money i wearpet-bag in his sleeping 
room. ~The sum named was all he possesi of it was earned by the 
oldest brother. While they were absert, it is suppdsed that the youngest son, 
Dudley Rollins, a young man of some ae ra of age, seized the oppor- 
tunity to secure the carpet-bag by throwing it out of the window, as he was 
= by go away with it from the yard of the house, and has not since been 
eard from. 


A terrible explosion took place at Dupont’s powder mills, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, at five o’clock on the eVening of the 22d inst. Mr. Alex. 
J. Dupont and seven of his workmen were removing’ & large, heavy ‘~ex from 
the powder house, when the box camé’in contact with a wall, proddeing fric- 
tion, which caused an explosion that burntell band« im a shoe! Janner. 
Mr. Dupont leaped into a mill-racé near by, and the othérs made évery fort 
to extinguish the fire on their clothes: Dupont then hastened) td ‘sed if the 
press-ropf had taken fire. As he approached a tefrible explosidh ensued, 
shattering the building to atoms. By the flying fragments Mr. Dupont had 
his right thigh fractured, three ribs broken, and one of his lungs perforated. 
He died of his wouads. Edward Hunt, foreman, and’ Anthony Dougherty, are 
also dead. Louis Vache is mortally hurt, and John M erty and George 
Fisher are injured. The rest are unhurt. ‘ 


_ The Hudson River Railroad Company have ordered four wrought- 
iron caps to be made and used on their road by way of frail. The trame-work 
is to be a very stroMg though elastic basket, each Deifig protected by rivets, 
and the whole further protected by makihg the entire platform at each end one 
strong spring of steel.” Cars thus made will be lig ter, it is said, than wooden 
ones, yet so safe that a fatal accident with them is a thing hardly possible, as 
they will spring, bend or twist, but remain whole as a shield to their-occu- 
pants, no power being able to break them into fragments or «plinters, 


_ A new light-house, eighty-five feet high, built of stone, and the 
light one hundred and fifty feet above the level of the sea, has been erected at 
Montauk Point. The new light will be put into operation on the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1858. It is to be Girst or! er catadioptric fixed light, varied by.a flash 
every two minutes: / my ' 

A fine marble monument, twenty-six feet’in height, is now nearly 
completed, and wiil soon be Placed’ over the rethiing of Abbott Lawrence, at 

Saeere Aubare. The monument consists of a Roman doric kbaft, with a spiral 
ine of leaves, surmounted by an. ue urn with. drapery, standing upon a 
hasty Podesta tes | dy.anantiq pery, g 4 


‘ihe question—If the Commissioner of Patents is authorized to 
r:fund money in case of a man who, having filed a caveat an paid $20, de- 
mands the return of $10; avd in case of ethers who, having also filed caveats 
and paid $10 additional, making a total of $30, demand a return of $20—hav- 
ing cone before the Secretary of the Interior, it was referred by him to the 
Attorney-General for decision. The latter holds, in the first instance, that 
there is no provision allowing the caveator to withdraw any portion of the $20; 
ind in the second place, that without conforming to the statute in making an 
application, it cannot be said that one has legally been made; consequently it 
is impo-sible to withimw the application before ic is made, and that, as a’ 
caveat is not an application for a patent in any business sense of the term, it 
is clear that the Commissioner caunot refund a portion of the caveat-fee. 


Mrs. Helen M. Dodge has commenced a civil suit against a dry 


goods merchant dving busine«s on Broadway, Albany, for kis ing her against 
her will. ‘The damages are laid at $5,000. 


It is estimated that the number of slaves landed at Cuba since 
the Ist of January is about fifteen thou-and. 


It is said that Donald McKay, the ship-builder of East Boston, 
has commenced a suit ag inst his brother, Capt. L. McKay, for slander, fixing 
his damages at the sum of $20,000. 

A curious case of conspiracy to defraud is now on trial in Phila- 

elphia, in which one of the defendants, Anna Meista,-is proved to have 
preached that the world is about to be destroyed, and that only forty thousand, 
by her instrumentality, could be saved, end that «he was the sister of our 
Saviour. Several witnesses testified that she gave a feast. The table was 
filled with wines and all the fruits in season; that Anna was dressed in white, 
with stars upon her bosom and a crown upon her head. That she there repre- 
sen‘ed to ler disciples that so she must appear before God. 


Captain Thomas Hill, of Gouldsboro’, who is in his seventy- 





Nicholas Longworth, who was, in his native State, a shoemaker, practised 
law on his removal to that city during the years between 1804 and 1820. He 
r received, as a legal fee for defend'ng a horse thief, two second-hand 
copper stills The gentleman who hal them in possession refused to give 
them up; but proposed to Mr. Longworth to give him a lot of thirty-three 
acres on Western Row, 80 called, in lieu of them—a proposal which the latter, 
whore sanguine opinions of the value of such property were ahead of his 
time, gladly accepted. This transaction formed the basis of an immense for 
tune, the naked ground being now worth over two millions of dollars. 


ton received during the Revolution, from the French Government, the title of | chann l, for the purpose of having the colt 
The title was given to him in order. that he might, 


seventh year, has worked at haying this season five days iu one week. At 
mowing, raking, &c., he kept up with the other men in the field, and was 
paid the usual wages of haymakers Mr. John Preble, of Sullivan, who is 
| ninety years old, has secured the quarter part of his hay unaided by any 
|; other man. He is so infirm, that when mowing, at each step he is obliged to 
| rest hi- snaith upon the ground to support himself to step by. 


The sum of $1,369 has already been raised in Boston, towards a 
fund for the beneit of the heroic Mrs. Patten, who so success‘ully navigated 
her husband's ship into Sau Francisco 


| Letters from England state that a question has been raised upon 
| the race, in reference to the horse Monarque. This horse wes sired by an 
| English horse, out of an English mare, and the dam was taken across, the 
dropped in Franer, with the pur- 
! pose to claim the light weight, which, by the rule; ‘the English tug, is 
| given to all foreign horses. Upon this state of facts { .» sepinicn of the J 
is pending, and all bets are in abeyance until that dec) is made known. 





















Poraux.—Transpose a oat tan, and 00 wi laugh 
iaiitintidie 

masea. 
| dase eter fou, fe have no more, 


eae ge at am 
gp ae 


wes 39 in your faimeand in 
in your ar arms, 
aDat never your yeins. 


Tis right and tight, in fingers white, : 
However busail thelr sins ; 
Alive or dead, ’tis in your head, 
Bat never in your eyes ; 
And not a part is in your heart, 
With that you must agree ; 
= h if you feel, ’tis in your heel, 
also in your knee. 


And Laie to say, but take away 
One letter—an you'll find 

That only one (I’m not in fun) 
Is really left behind. 

That this is true, I’m sure that you 
Will see, and bring to light ; 

If not, I fear, ’tis very clear 
You're not so very bright. 


CHARADE, 


My whole, with its velvet blossoms, 
Grew by sweet Nina’s bower, 

And the maiden prized right dearly 
Her Roland’s favorite flower ! 


Forall my first responded 
To Roland’s pleading voice, 
And my first in Nina’s bosom 
Claimed Roland for its choice. 


Lord Clare may point with boasting 
To bis castle’s stately pride, 

And swear my second waits there 
For Nina as 2 his bride ! 


But my first still turns unflinching 
From my second’s silken hold, 

And prefers poor Roland’s flower 
To all the noble’s gold ! 


REBUS. 


Lam the schoolboy’s constant friend, 
His problems oft to solve. 

Behead me ; thus, if he should be, 
Chastisement ’twould involve ; 

a se me, and he’l] listen long 

eager ears and thought. 


tllapee again, and I’m a bird, 
And in the fens I’m caught. 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 


1. I met a man driving a flock of ary 4 and lambs, and 1 
asked iim howmany he had. He said that if he had twice 
as many lambs, and one-third less sheep, he should have 
just ten score. ’ How many had he of each ? 


2. How many sovereigns can be placed side by side on a 
table whose length is 577% inches, and breadth 235¢ inches, 
a sovereign being seyen-eighths of an inch in diameter ? 


3. A mother and two daughters bought articles of appa- 
rel to the amount of £3 10s. 1d., or 841 pence, this being a 
square number (the square of 29). The mother bought a 
dress, the price of which, in pence, was a square number ; 
the elder daughter bought a bonnet, the price of which, in 
pence, was a square number; and the younger daughter 
bought a pair of boots, the price of which, in pence, was a 
square number. What was the price of each article ? 


ANSWERS TO FAMILY PASTIME IN NO. 91. 


Enicma: The Eyes. Cuarapes: 1, Tartar; 2. Milk- 
maid. Revs: Skin; kin; ink. 
ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 


1. The father’s age was 33; the son’s age was 3. 

2. The damaged muslin must be sold at 14s. 434d. per ell. 

8. The number of fifteens that can be made with the 
rack of 52 cards is solved by first Te the two cards 
that'will make 15, that is, the 8’s and 7’s, the ¥s and 6’s, 
and the 10’s and 8's, including all the court cards as tens, 
as played at the game of cribbage, and they will count 96 
ways. Therefore, 2 cards will count 96 different fifteens; 3 
cards, 1,124; 4 cards, 4,080; 5 cards, 4,316; 6 cards, 5, 
7 cards, 1, "1,766; 8 cards, 240; 9 cards, 4. Total, 17,264 ff. 
eens. 


—_—~oe—— 
SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


TuHE London Mechanics’ Magazine describes an 
apparatus of peculiar construction for indicating the 
course or direction and distance run byaship. The in- 
ventor employs outside the hull of a ship, a fan or screw, 
placed below the keel, which fan or screw revolves with 
the action of the water, as the ship moves through it. By 
means of an axle, cog-wheel, &c., it communicates a rota- 

motion to a reel, which, in its turn, gives rotary mo- 
tion to a cylinder by another set of cog-wheels, and this 
cylinder is in contact with one end of a feeding tube, and 
has small cavities indented on its cireumference. The ap- 
paratus is also furnished with a magazine for holding 
small shot, communicating with the other end of the 
feeder. The action of the apparatus is such, that the shot 
= conveyed by a number of flexible tubes, ‘to a like num- 

ber of bags, suspended around the circumference of a 
disc, which disc is poised at its centre on a pivot, like the 
magnetic needle, so that it can incline or dip in any direc- 
tion, whenever a preponderance of shot in the bags may 
cause it to do so. On one surface is painted the points of 
the mariner’s compass, and on it is also placed a small 
ball, which acts as an indicator, to show the points of 
greatest inclination, which it does by its gravity, ¢he disc 
having a raised edge to prevent the ball from rolling off. 
The point thus indicated is the course of the vessel, and 
the distance is obtained by ascertaining the force with 
which the said dise inclines, which is done by placing at 
the point exactly opposite the point of inclination a weight 
sufficient to balance the disc. A steel-yard is used to fa- 
cilitate this operation. 


The skin of a boiled egg is the most efficacious 
remedy that can be applied toa boil. Peel it carefully, 
wet and apply it. It will draw off the matter and relieve 
the soreness in a few hours. 


A plastic material possessing some properties of 
peculiar value, may ‘be made, it is said, by mixing five 
= of sifted whit ng with a solution of one part of glue. 

hen the whiting is worked up into a paste with the glue 
& proportionate quantity of Venetian turpentine is adde 
to it, by which the brittleness of the paste is destroyed; 
and, "in order to prevent its clinging to the hands whils 
the’ turpentine is being nat sg into the paste, @ small 
quantity of linseed oj] is added from time to time. The 
mass may also be colored by kneading in any color that 
may be desired. It may be pressed into shapes, and used 4 
for the production of bas-reliefs and other figures, or be 
worked by hand into models, keeping the mass warm dur- 
ing the process. When it cools and dries, which takes 
place in a few hours, it becomes as hard as stone. 


Curious DoveTAILING Macutine.—A patented 
machine, which will wonderfully lessen the cost of pro- 
duction ‘and the employment of manual labor in man 
trades, is about to be introdaced into this country. Tt 
will chiefly affect wholesale carpenters, packing-care 
makers, pianoforte makers, cabinet makers, and all who 
require boxes and drawers; ‘and by its assistance one man 
can do the work of forty men, and produce one thousand 
boxes, &., per day. It is the invention of an American, 
and the patent has been purchased by the United States 
Government for its dockyards and arsenals for $5,000. 
The British Government ‘has purchased and paid for’ a 
single machine, to make artillery boxes, and it is now at 
work in the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich. The saving aris- 
ing from each machine on the wages of labor alone, if at 
only £1 per week each man, will be about £2,000 per 
hem ay! or £26, 00 for the thirteen years that the patent 

run. 





their breasts, to ask his pardon, 

be imprisoned three months ompthe other fined, May 12, 
AsTROLOGY.—Judicial ial astrology Yas invented by 

the Chaldeans, and hence the Egyptians, 

Greeks and Romans. iy was okey in = in France in 

the time of Catherine 4é Pea 1533. The carly histo’ eal 

of astrology is very little known; Bed 

ee Made: hag fet Bacon, 1260. 

Lord Burleig hp t i 

vants of Dee, the € 


she, and all 
of the Stuarts was the 
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projected escape from 
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The first’ in Britain. nes 1760, 


governs of Fort George, in'the er ae 
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began, 1779. nl! rotoa nagging at — ‘ bh 
AUTO DA Feaurh hinenif, : - 
ing alive, of a heretic, | is called an bot of faith, and 
is coeval with the ;.and since its first practice 
in A. D. 1203, mo that ihdred thou yictims 
have been sacrifice te thé setitenice of the Inquisitions of 
Roman Catholic countrie arning pile. On: if the 
last executions of thi + Goa, wheré, for the 
glory of the Christian 8 n of the 
Catholic faith, twen' ‘perished in the flames, 
1787. These Horrible saggifices have ceased in Spain. 








RANK LESLIE'S’ ELUSTRATED 
¥ Taree bag in ihe wa TO ous 
—Now the chea; e world. is_splenatd 
vn Paper ray jut chbesd ~" Toles 
fen Ne wal etal oly Pifion Hundred , + 
esd a at an expense of over gavings, 


Dollars. 

It is generally “admitted that, no paper has ever been 
prodeess | in this country which can at all compare with 
the ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 

Every event of importance is illustrated with a rapidity 
hitherto unattempted in this country. 

It has portraits of all the Living Celebrities. New Churches, 
Publie Buildings, and Arts and Sciences are duly illustrated. 
It also contains the best Original Romances of the day. 
beautifully illustrated, short Tales, Anecdotes, Chess, an 
the latest Fofeign News up te the hour of going to press. 
Without losing its hitherto distinctive character of a news- 
paper, it will assume much more of a literary nature. In 
addition to the above features it will have thrilling Adven- 
tures, Novellettes, Discoveries, Inventions, useful hints to 
everybody, and the greatest ible variety of miscella- 
neous reading matter. While the Editorial force and talent 
of the paper will be increased, the Artistic skill will not be 
diminished. In every department it will be without a rival 
on this Continent. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 

One Copy..cceedececccelT WOOKB.. cc scciscccceeeS 1 
RR ee Ss rere, 
> | Pee Aer 8 
Or one Copy.,.... ° 060sesse , 
Five copies.. 
Bem G0... dcccsaces 
Twenty Co: jes....... ° 

OFFICE 13 FRANKFORT STREET, ‘New Yor«. 


NEW BOOKS, ETC. 


New Hand-Books for Home Improvement, 
row: TO DO BUSINESS.—A New Pocker 
Manual of Practical Affairs, and Guide to suecess in the va- 
rious pursuita of Life. 
In THE Counting-Room, 
In THE SToRs, 
In THe SuoP, 
In THE MARKET, 
On THE Farm, 














For THE CLERK, 
For THE APPRENTICE, 
For THE FarmMeEn-Boy, 
For THE BooK-AGENT, 
For aL. Business Men, 
EvERYWHERE, — Prin pensy 

“How To pe Business,” now ¥; closes our first series of 
“‘Hand-Books for Home Im — * It is the most complete 
work of the kind ever publis! embracing the Principles of Busi- 
ness—How to Choose a Pursuit; Natural Qualifications required for 
Different Kinds of Business; Rancation; How to Buy and Sell; 
How to Get Customers and Keep them ; how to by a Farm or 
a Trade ; How to Canvass and Get Subscribers ; The Causes of Fail- 
ure; How to Succeed ; Book-keepivg ; Commercial Forms ; Practical 
Rules, Hints and Maxims, etc. Price, post-free, 30 conte 5 muslin 
50 cents, Sent by FimsT mart to any Post-oflice, by FOWLER & 
WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, New York. 

“ How to Write,” “ How to Talk,” “ How to Behave,” and “ How 
to Do Business,” same price. The ‘four books, in paper, sent for $1; 
in muslin, $1 75. In one vol., muslin, $1 50, 


¢ 


BROOKS. S.—Lapres’ FASHIONABLE 
E. 3 . Seas Srorz, 575 Broadway and 150 Fulton 


ny fy New York. 
E. A. B. begs to call the attention of the Ladies to his 
~— ae, situated exactly opposite the Metropolitan 
Hotel, where they can = the most extensive assortment 
Fe cot oes Se ters, &e., in the city. Ladies’, 
Geuliemen’s, Youth’s, Bo , and Infant’s Boots, 
shoes, Gaiters. Slipp Slippers, Ties, Busk 8, &e., of every style 
and material, made by the best workmen, and unsur, 
in quality and finish. All articles sold at this emporium 
bine durability, bees ly shape, and fineness of work- 


ip, in an eminent 
EDWIN A. BROOKS, 
575 Broadway and 150 Falton’ street. 


E CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 
oe for the Jerpose of rendering the 





pero beautiful and clear, and prese 
them in pris’ » any till the latest period o* life, 
be sent, te alt parts of the Union on the receipt 
of 50 cen ae stamps to the amount, 
Ww. J. 565 Broadway, New k. 


preparation is the most delightful 
and refreshing application that can be used for the Face 
at this season of the year. It éffectually removes all traces 
of blotches, freckles, tan, &c., and may be lied with 
equal pleasure by gentlemen to allay the Eanasiiiie 
results and smarting pains of shaving. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINE.— eeuily be 
popularity of these machines may r 
understood when the fact is known that any good female 
operator can earn with one of them, 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 4 ha 

To every tailor, seamstress, dressmaker, d each large 
family in the country, one of these machines would be in- 
valuable. 

I. M. SINGER & Co.’s Gazette, a beautiful illustrate 
paper, is just published. It explains all particulars about 
sewing machines. It — be given gratis to all who apply 
for it by nf or personal 

_ oo . M. SINGER & Co. 458 Broadway, New York. 


P\HE CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 
BLOOM, 


for *the. purpose of renderi 
the skin and ‘complexion’ “aati apt élear, | 
reserving them in pristine pw’ latest. 


rit in 
, Will be sent, post free, toall ‘parte’ of the 





nion oh 
receipt of 50 cents, or stage stamps to the amount, by . 
af Jd ace pe 568 Broadway, New York. 

*,* This celebrated reparation is the most delightful 
and refreshing application that can be used for the Face 
at this season of the year. It effectually removes all traces 
of blotches, freckles, tan, &c., and may be applied with 
equal pleasure by gent lemen to allay the disagreeable 
results and smarting pains of shaving. 


‘M REAT and UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS.— 
ENTY-FIVE PER CeNnT. DISCOUNT 
in fine class Engravings will be — until further notice 
on all CASH PURCHASES Of 
LOOKING-GLASSES, PICTURE-FRA MES, 

ENGRAVINGS, ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, &c., &c. 
which will be sold, ‘inde, endently of the Sehuctiin, § at the 
lowest market prices, and the privilege of selecting said de- 
duction from an immense stock and great variety of 

FINE ENGRAVINGS, 
GIVEN TO EACH PURCHASER. 
WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 
No 363 Broapway, New York. 


f° A PURGE take Ayer’s ; Pills. 
FOR A COLD take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR COSTIVENESS take Ayer’ 8 Pills. 
FOR A COUGH take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR INDIGESTION take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR HOARSENESS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR GOUT take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR BRONCHITIS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR RHEUMATISM take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR INFLUENZA take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR DROPSY take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR CROUP take Ayer’s Cherr: 73s Pectoral, 
FOR HEADACHE take Ayer’s Pills 
FOR CONSUMPTION take Ayer’s Che Pectoral. 
FOR A FOUL STOMACH take Ayer’s 
FOR LUNG COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
or LIVER COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Pills. 
Druggists sell them everywhere. 
ATTHEWS, HUNT & CO., 35 DEY ST. 
New York. Manufacturers of 
CARPET BAGS, 
Of every variety and style. Also 
WOOD POCKET AND DRESSING COMBS, 
SHAVING BOXES WITH MIRRORS, TIN FACED dat 
All orders 3 ed sepavel. she i — ie 
Orange Co., N. Y. 
000 i. i HUNT 
ONTAINE’S CREAM or WILD FLOWERS. 
—A few applications of this popular i will render the 
Teeth white as alabaster, beautify the roughest Skin, remove Tan 


Pimples and Freckles, r impart a most agreeable heen delieacy 
and frag Sold by all Druggists. 





” 69.85 








D_EDITION 
LDER HYDE’ 8 MORMONISM. 
GREAT AND INCREASING DEMAND. 
One Volume, 12mo. Tilustrated, Price 25. 

® “ This is a remarkable work, and will do — rds he pay 
the miserable delusion which is att many th ds to the 
Mormon land of promise, than = sf publications which have 

hitherto appeared on the subject.’’— Herald, 





“This book affords a fund of Senseo information from inter- 
nal evidence, as well as what we know of the character of the 
writer, and will be read with eagerness by those who are curious to 
learn the character of one of the strangegt forms of human delu- 
sion.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

“ This is the best as well as the most entertaining book about the 
Mormons which we have yet seen.’’—Richmond Enquirer, 

MRS, ANN 8. STEPHENS’ WORKS. 

Having made arrangements to publish Mrs. Stephens’ Works, we 
shall be ready to receive orders from the trade on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, W. P. FETRIDGE & CO., 

92 281 Broadway, New York, 

nPOR LITTLE ‘GIRLS, 
ELEGANT AND AMUSI 
HE GIRL’S 3 DELIGHT. '—Consisting of Paper 
Dolls, Numbers 1, 2, 3 and 4 

No. 1. —(Florence) with hve’ beautiful dresses, a cape and a bonnet, 

No, IL —(Hattie) a little amaliler, with dresses, "ke., different in style. 

No, II1.—(Frank) with a Scotch and military suit, and various others. 

No. IV.—(Nellié) one of the “‘ Upper Ten,” with a variety of very 
rich dresses for all occasions, This is an elegant number. 

Other numbers will be out in due time. 

_— of the above sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of 18 


a published; Paper Furniture for Paper Dolle—How to 
make it, with Patterns—an attractive book for girls. Price, 26 cts., 
ostage paid. CLARK, AUSTIN & SMITH, No, 3 Park Row. 


RANK LESLIE’S NEW FAMILY MAGA- 

ZINE, AND GAZETTE OF FASHION is 

the only reliable work published on Fashion in this coun- 

try. It contains numerous beautiful Engravings, New 

Piete of Music, Needle Work, & To be had of all Book- 
sellers 


< 





FINE ARTS, 


GOUPIL « CO., 
PRINT PUBLISHERS & ARTISTS OCOOLORMEA, 
266 Baospway, New Yore. 
Engravings, Oil Patntings, Artists Materials, Frames, &o. 
127 





FrREDRICKS’ TEMPLE OF ART.— 
YPES, 


PHOTOGRAPHS, 
DAGUERREOTYPES, 
BROTYPES, 
688 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE supastatinas HOTEL, 
HALIOTYPES. 
JOHN BISHOP HALL, 
and Patentee of the HaLLotyes, would respectfully 
ublic thet his gallery is at 
PREDRICKS’ TEMPLE OF ART, 
685 Broadway, and that be has no connection with any other “> 
Uishment. 


IAPHANEOTYPES, 


PHOTOGRAP’ 


The Inve 
inform the 


HS, 
DAGUERREOTYPES, 


at the ROOT Photographic and Fine Art Gallery, 363 Baoapwat, 
Franklin 4, 
PARIS & ERWIN, Proprietors. 





Md G. PONTAINE & ©O., 
305 & 589 Broadw: 
\8. KINNE’S HAIR | RESTORATIVE.— 

those Ladies and Gentlemen who dislike to be bald, or have 
their hair fall out, or to have gray hairs, or are opposed to having 
dandraff on their heads, will provide themselves with Kivnx’s Hain 
ResTORATIVE, and use it strictly as directed, and will surely get 
4 uew growtlr of hair where it has fallen, and, if falling, will stop 
it—if gray, will restore A to its youthful "color. Price 15 

KINNBE’S SHAMPOOING FLUED acco: nies and al d 


pits 











No persen, even the most feeble in health, or 
victim of loathsome diseases, has ever yet taken a single dose of this 
life-restoring remedy, without deriving som Jom Chronic Rheu- 
matism, Scrofula, Cancerous Affections, Syphilitic 
ing of the og Tic Doloreux, White & Daeltings re 
Skin Diseases, B Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout, 
Bronchitis, C , Liver 

R. R. Regulators are the Sore ‘and reliable Pills in use, and 
will cure effectively and q a La ag estion, Inflamma- 
tion of the Bowels, 
—— Kidneys, Bladder, 





val and ‘all Female Com- 
Roden or 


~ jaints, Whenever the dose of Radway's 
eee will res' 

RADWAY 200, =o 
of young ge gentlemen fabrell 


of uneasiness, yt oe 
exities we advise 





[HERE are plen vt ote 
as plenty of old ones, whose 

gives the former a deal 

. To avoid these little 


course of a few weeks, cha: 
not dye. 


younger ; in fact 
very much like getti 
and it would be as d 
find an idea in the 





ginning to assume ®& sive 
pond about 


exes 





, the thin-skinn ed, made earth her abode, 
beauty its fulness and scope, Zt 
ve given to Dr. Gouraud 4 


eu ving ber 





n before the people 
4 throughout the nae pn Be Subttie ‘uprests hair from 


tow foreheads or any part of the body; warranted, Liquid rouge, 
Jily white, oriental cream hair dye and :estorative, at the old depot, 
67 Walker street, near Broad way ; Mrs. Hayes, Broeklyn; Callender, 
Philadelphia ; Bates, Boston ; Carleton, Lowell ; Green, Worcester 

Post, Rochester ; and druggists generally, 


R. KINNE’S MAGNETO ELECTRIC 
MACHINES—FPUR MEDICAL PURPOSES.—DR. KINNE has 
arrived at the only proper mode of constructing these valuable ma- 








chines for m use, to obtain a certain and —_ effect 
(Tonic AND ANODYNB), as well as the proper manner in |, of 
applying them to the cure of disease, to obtain - dcabred ult, 
from their daily use in a large SPECIAL, Pracrics of thirteen 5 
in all forms of & “and Nervous 
plaints. 

INES are now offered to and the puate 


These Macn the profession, end 
needing them, with his Book of all a directions for their 
in detail, in all cases, in which they have been found better tea any 
other means, as a Principal Remedy, or an Assistant to oe 
Remedies in treatment of the various _ we ee 
been appli These Machines, with a Book itt 
sold, warranted perfect, for $10. The Book Re a recto be 
be ordered by. post, and paid for with stamps. 

N. B.—1 i pre roper here to state in this connection, that DR, 
KINN®’S MA INE is the only one arranged and ae from 
a full knowledge (from Lone =xPERIzNCE in practice) of what is 
essential in the machine to its crcenms ar me ; and his Bom of ,Di- 
rections is the enly one ever publisted by a 
experience in that particuler department ; and it is by ‘ats aid of the 
Book that makes the Machine availably useful te Physician or com- 
mon citizen. 

KINNE would here state that he continues ile he 
his department of Special practice fm tie Cheensat or all 
ITI£8 of the Person and Limbs, 

All forms of Scrofulous Diseases, New 
plaints—will cure Hernia in all recent pe eye my 
troduce Artificial palates to restore the voice in cases 
Contracted — trated, and stiff, bet not tse ot Get 


rendered 

Lebel pA sty Medical Magnetism for thone that need it—for Phat 
cians their pathotes af at his office oc at thelr residence. 
No. 16 Bond street New York, 91-103 


TIFFANY & CO., 
TIFFANY YoURe & ELLIS, 
Fine Jewelry, > 
Qocks, Rich P 








ver Ware, Bronses 
regia 2 Broapwax, New ¥ = 
Boas 14 Panis, T TIFPANY, RERD & oo. 
(CoNSuMPTION, SCROFULA and | Riikv- 
‘ell as Valey, Fever sod Agus, Heart Diasenes Ll 
ted 'alt malediés arising fide gu: fupare esate GF ie 
AnDrn’s Liquip loping, or Puss loping Warza. . It fs 
element of Cod Livet Oil, taken dissolved fn pure water. Those 


who have by seperti! ‘atthe Pure toline 


of all — without avail, w: 








Water pptoeney *) who take it, id at $1 « bottle 
sper Coeick beogod EE 
Greenwich street; and 
HILD'S CARRIAGE on 4 
R.—GOULD’S tg el er 5 case comet sd 





the application of Hair nectaretive to the head; will penn oil and 
grease spota from any kind of the most delicate fabrics of Silk, 
Woollen or Cotton; indispensable to a lady’s and gentleman’s tollette 
and bath, cold or warm, to remove the impure and offensive secre- 
tions of the person in hot weat! ver, ne the skin soft, clear and 
pearly, with a satin-like feel. Price 60 cents. 

KINNE’S TETTER LOTION OR BEAUTIFIER will remove all 
eruptions of the Face and Neck, also a dry and scaly condition, and 
an old or wrinkled appearance "of the Face ; will immediately cure 
the effects of * biting and stinging insects, and the annoyance of 

uitoes ; applying it on the exposed parts of the person, 
when asleep, oil drive them away; cure Ring Worm, Salt Rheum, 
and all the Skin Eruptions of children, as well as adults. Price 
60 cents. 

KINNE’S TAN AND FRECKLE LOTION will remove Tan and 
Freckles from the Face, also those dark, mottled patches and nat- 
brown spots that give the Face that sotled appearance often seen, 
and when used with the Tetter Lotion promptly, according 
rections, will give a pearly, clear complexion and velvety, infant- 
like feel, and the soft, warm, life-like look of youth in health. Price 
60 cents. 

The Proprietor will warrant the results here, promised in all of 
these articles, when he directs and controls the application of them 
by special agreement. To be had of the Proprietor, at No. 16 Boxp 
STREET, New York, at wholesale and retail, and a liberal discount 
Made to the trade. 


ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA—For purifying the 
blood! The original and general article, purely Vegetable, 
everywhere celebrated for its efficacy in the cure of diseases arising 
from an impure state of adh blood or habit of the system. Asan 
alterative, mild Th < agent, ualled ; 
the happy hogay | oy arises from its coutaining ina highly 
concentrated form all the medicinal virtues of the best Sarsaparilla. 
Prepared and sold by A, B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton 
street, New York. 





QALERAP US. —Those who want 
wholesome Saleratus, will inquire for that man 
the undersigued .which cannot be excelled in strength and purity 
as we guarantee it to be tree from any trace of deleterious matter 
For sale so the trade by Joun Dwicur & Co., No. 1) Old Slip, 
86-137 


oR WASHING [NFANTS and CHILDREN. 
—Mothers and Nurses will Ged FONTAINE’S M OF 
a FLOWERS superior to all Spirits or Lotions, for preventing 
ng, Eruptions, 4c., and imparting beauty, bloom and sweet 

oon ae by all Droggiate. 000 








READ, BREAD, BREAD, BREAD 
BREAD that ts light and nutritious, 

BREAD that will not sour in the stomach. 

BREAD that will keep moist and sweet. 

BREAD suitable for the most dyspeptic stomach. 

BREAD, BISCUIT, CAKE and PASTRY of all kinds. 

— n elgnth more fom the Flour made in « very short time by the 


5 AMES PYLE’S Dictetic Saleratus 

JAMES PYLE’S Dietetic Saleratus. 

JAMES PYLE’S Dietetic Saleratus, 

JAMES PYLE’S Dietetic ee 
woman who tries it uses 


Every 
»., 4 
eS oe ee ~s, ‘an colann, how Gena’ t ss 

















RIBBONB. 
in abundance, at 


thing ra the kind now in ba 
kinds, as they have done in poe dnee Sa wen none who ra children 
would be without them, The stay, by ae 
they can be safely trusted te the care suey, ee 
— there are high curbabeneh, ernaide 4 
streets or parks, by 
reets or 
conducive to children’s ore Fecoumendted and comfort. 
Mosere J. dC. BERRIAN, or Broadway, way, New Yorke, ary go te 
Agents and Proprietors for the United States. 
ImpoRTEeR AND DEALER IN 
RICH FLOWERS, 
FEATHERS anp 
COIFFURES 
361 Baoapway, 
HALON ’S PAPHIAN LOTION, orn FLORAL 
and Complexion, -—_, 4 curing Chapped "lenas, = 
‘ples, Scalds, een "a 
ed 
very adi 
and an all mv 
be 
Made and sol to ee 197 tae Dey 
ists and Fancy Stores axoaghout the Duised Besten,” “a 
PHALoN: S MAGIC HAIR D¥E.—One of the 


elegance. There is no doubt-but 
always the children before you, 
with equal ease and safety, 
pesstahy tase gg aN nin be be used in usc tn a 
children an airing wil dnd Ie 4 aa Perio 
ing oe iste Leak in London 
JAMES TUCKER, 
ee APPOINTMENTS, 
BEAUTIFIER.—A great Cosmetic 
Sunburn, 
cure fur the Pilectaohe my og will ne Koop 
is png: fy 
‘will be tome 
street, and 517 Breotwes, a 
very best Natural Dyes in the world, Its long use has 
it to be beyond comparison ; apd, bélng & egexabie production, 
— 





to tell pe nasuce Eee and $1 60 
ee a ry Seen las 

street, an (7 Broawa st Nicho! 

cao tak Fancy Stores it the United States’ 


HALON’S CHEMICAL 





by BE. PHALOK,a: 1 
street, and 517 sc ae 


OTTERIES.—T HE L 
SAMUEL SWAN & CO. are char: 
missioners to 


Stores throughow 
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THE MISSES FITZAVENOODLE, OF NEW YOBK, HAVING RECEIVED A TICKET OF ADMISSION TO A BALL AT THE TUILERIES, LEARN, AT THE LAST MOMENT, 


THAT THE EMPRESS WILL not WEAR CRINOLINE, GRAND TABLEAUX-—HOOPS AND HYSTERICs ! 


SIX REASONS WHY EVERYBODY USES 


| YON’S KATHAIRON 
Ist. It is the cheapest preparation for the 
hair ever made. 
2d. It is anced by atl to be the most beneficial. 
8d. It is most agreeable to use. 
4th. It is the cleanest and most carefully prepared. 
5th. It is the most highly 'umed. 
6th. It is the only article that never fails to give entire 
satisfaction. 


The immense sale of the KATHAIRON—near 1,000,000 
bottles = ia'vy att deel its ——— a popu- 
dealers, everywhere, for 25 cents 
HEATH, WYNKOOP & CO., iad 
Proprietors and Pefumerr, 
63 Liberty st., New York. 


CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 
BLOOM, for the purpose of renderin 
and complexion beautiful and clear, an 
them in pristine oy till the latest is 

, Will be sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on 
receipt ef 50 cents, or stamps to the amount, by 

Ww. J. 506 Broadway, New York. 
*,° This eelebrated tion is the most delightful 
and refreshing applicatlon that can be used for the Face 
year. It effectually removes all traces 
qual plonbure by ‘entinnen’ tooling’ the aLeagresshle 
eq gen @ e 
results and pains of shaving d 


HEELER AND WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES 





F 





for Family Sewing and all inanufact purposes. Ma 
chines in practieal eperation aad for at the Depot 
343 Broadway. : 

We received the Gold Medal and Diploma at the Fair of 
the American Institute, for the best Sewing Machines. 





ODEL BILLIARD TABLES and Comsar- 
NATION CUSHIONS.—PATENTED FEBRUARY 
, 1850.—These Tables combine the nicest mathematical 
accuracy of workmanship with elegance of design, an 
possess all the qualities that are esteemed by the scientific’ 
player. overs to be addressed to 


CHAEL PHELAN, 
Salesrooms, 786 and 788 Broadway, New York. 85-97 


IGS AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 
HAIR, at Barxen’s » gross Wig and Hair 

, 565 Broadway, sole office for the sale of his 

brated Hair 2S not to stain the skin nor 
burn the hair. through Express attended to with 
usstaniiiy and in 0 entichhotery manner. yuan out 
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MR. JONES DON’T CARF £0 MUCH ADOUT ‘‘THE GIRL’’ DRINKING HIS BRANDY, BECAUSE (NE NAIUSALLY EXPECTS THAT SORT OF 
THING IN A BOARDING-OUSE ; BUT WHEN IT COMES TO HEK GETTING INTO HIS BED, HE THINKS IT'S ABOUT TIME TO QUIT. 
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A Missovrian’s Bac- 
e@acx.—During the session 
of the Democratic Nation- 
al Convention in Cincin- 
nati, a delegate, having 
taken breakfast at the St. 
Charles, walked up to the 
counter and demanded his 
bill. He was asked what 
he had had, and the reply 
was, “Six brandy cock- 
tails, tea and toast.” This, 
so far as breakfast is con- 
cerned, is without a paral- 
lel. But a late incident is 
worthy to go down to 
immortality with it. A 
gentleman from Missouri 
was in attendance at Lex- 
ington, at the laying of the 
corner-stone of the Clay 
Monument, on the Fourth, 
and his baggage, under- 

ing investigation, was 

ound to consist of a 
carpet-sack, containing 
four bottles of whiskey 
and two revolvers, one 
shirt and two collars. One 
of his travelling com- 
a said that the shirt 

been put in simply to 
— the bottles from 

An old bachelor, on see- 
ing the words “ Families 
supplied” over the door of 
am oyster saloon, stepped 
in and said he would take 
a wife and two children, 

To cure a boy of staying 
out nights, break his o " 
or else get the calico he runs 
with to do the housework, 
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NOVEL EFFECTS IN THE ART OF FAINTING ! 


RUSS PAVEMENT IN REPAIR.—‘'‘ HERE WE GO UP, UP, UP!’’ 


Ys ddl ff ‘ih 


Tip 
if ij ” 


Tuerz is a girl in 
Troy whose lips are 
so sweet that they 
stick together every 
morning, by the 
honey they distil, and 
she cannot open her 
mouth until she has 
parted her lips with a 
silver knife. She will 
be a treasure to her 
husband—not only on 
account of her sweet- 
ness, but because she 
can occasionally keep 
her mouth shut. 


Hasrrs are as easily 
caught as “yaller 
birds.” Let a circus 
arrive in town, and 
in less than a week 
half the boys in town 
will be throwing 
somersets, and break- 
ing their necks over 
an empty mackerel 








“Say, Pomp, you 

- nigger, where you 
- get dat new hat?’ 
‘“ Why, at de shop, 
ob course”’ ‘ What 
is de price of such an 
article as dat?’ “I 
don’t know, nigger— 
I don’t know—when 
I got it de shopkeeper 
wasn’t dar.” 








: Published, 
: THE FIRST NUMBER OF 
FRANK LESLIE'S NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE, 
With which is Incorporated the 
GAZETTE OF FASHION. 
Price 25c., or $3 per annum. 


CONTENTS OF NO. L 


Liter ar y * 
A Tarp to Havana, by our own Corresporident, with 
Twenty-four Mustrations. 
At Wolf’s Castle. A Tale. 
The Waste of Life. 
A Wendish (eaee Marriage in Lusatia. 
An Episode in the Invasion of Spain. 
The Cavern of the Maiden. A Reminiscence of 
uca 
An Hour with the Gazelles. 
The Chatelain of Chevremont. A Tale Founded on Fact. 
A Specimen Pirate. 


The Antiquities of Strasbourg. 

Society at the Summer Lounges of America. 

Little Ridley’s Love Affair. 

My Yankee Wife. A Story of Connecticut. 

The Months. September. 

How the New Zealanders give Parties. 

Poisoners and Slow Poiso 

A Leaf from the Diary of a Young Traveller. 

Sketch of Professor Agassiz, with Bust. 

Vgre Ecrrton; or, The Vicissitudes of a Lifetime A Novel, 
By G. J. Whyte Melville. 

A Chapter of Wit, Anecdote and Humor. 

Mr. Boggs’ Experience in a Quiet Street. 

POETRY : 

‘the World is Full of Beauty. 

Seng of Alchobol. 

The Cottage Maiden. = 
The Priest and the Mulberry Tree. 
Come Out, ’tis now September 
Night, 

My Heart, my Heart is Weary. 

Lesrnep Homorists—Dr. Johnson and Mrs. B———, The 
Rey. Sidney Smith and Landseer, The Same and Lord 
Brougham, Curwood and Justice Gazelee, Voltaire and 
St. Ange, Brown and his Lady, Horne Tooke and Sheri- 
dan, Sir Walter Raleigh and Queen Elizabeth, Brinsley 
Sheridan and Cumberland the Dramatist. 

Facetious ANECDOTES OF MUSICAL PERF and 
his Manner of Giving “‘ Satisfaction,’’ A Highiand Piper 
Teaching Music, The Deacon and the Choir, Music at 
Loggerheads with the Words, the Honest Organ-builder, 
The Scraping Fiddler, The Unmusical Pitchfork, Lab- 
lache and his Hats, Jenny Lind’s Pearls. 

AnercpoTes or Horsrs—The Abbé Champy’s Horse, The 
Robber’s Horse, The Life of Charles VIII. of France 
Saved by his Horse, The Love of Fine Trappings in 
Horses, The Horse of the Eighth Regiment of ms, 
Louis XVIII. and the Miller’s Horse, Why Henry IV. of 
France ought to have Hung Himself, the Imperial 
Grenadier and his Horse in Russia, Affection of the 
Arabs for their Horses. 

Onicin OF Worps AND Purases—Robbing Peter to Pay Paul, 
He has Caught a Tartar, Hobson’s Choice, Husband, 
Gone to Pot, Amende Honorable, Quiz. 

MISCELLANEOUsS—Spider’s Thread, Memory of Animals, Cus- 
toms in British Guiana, An Inch of Rain on the Atlantic, 
Speed of Light, Population of Jerusalem, The Head and 
the Heart, The Art of being Agreeable, Theodore Hook, 
The Ears of the Horse, The Cow Tree of South America, 
A Discourse on Diet, Marriage Custom in Scotland, 
Walking Under Water, The Art of being Happy Every 
Day, Water in Solids, The Girl and the Lamb, The Lady- 
Killer, Beautiful Sentiments, Chinese Customs, The 
Wind of a Cannon Ball, Which has the most Sense—the 
Monkey or the Man? Economical to the Last, A Rob- 
ber’s Cave, Superlative Singing, A Desert Storm, A 
Necessary Provision, A Variety of Cases of Polite- 
ness Extraordinary. 

List of Engravings. 

A Trip TO Havana : 

Superb Colored Frontispiece—-Street Scene in Havana; 
Ladies Shopping. 

View of the City of Havana. 

Entrance to the Harbor of Havana—Morro Castle. 

Public Volante Waiting for l'assengers. 

Street Scene—Common Cart. 

José, the Calasero. 

Plaza de Armas—Band Playing in front of Governor- 
General’s Palace. ss 

Leaving the City for the Paseo. . 

The Paseo. 

The Tacon Theatre. 

Scene at the Opera. 

Tolling the Bell at the Theatre. 

Henry Clay at the Shrine of Columbus 

Laying out the Dead. 

Cuban Ladies at their Devotion 

Evening Party. 

Scene at the Dominica 

Evening Scene on the Housetop. 

Scene at the Straw Market. 

Scene on the Paseo. 

Incident in the Fish Market. 
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THe WENDISH MARRIAGE : 

The Bride Proceeding to her Husband’s House. 

The Braschka, or Master of the Ceremonies. 

Vandal Bridal Procession in Lusatia. 

Vandal Bride and Bridegroom in Church. 

Musicians at a Wedding in Lusatia. 

Bust of Professor Agassiz. 

Great Cave of Yucatan. 

Gazelles or Algazels of India or Persia. 

Summer Afternoon. Landscape. 

Curious Pictures illustrating a Legend of Strasbourg. 

os ped Slide, Lake George. 

Girland Lamb. Full Page. 

Sunset Scene. Landscape. 

Autumn. Vignette. 

New Zealand “‘ Hakari,”’ or Feast. 

Landscape. 

Grotto of Antiparos. 

VERE EGERTON : 

Egerton and his Wounded Dog. 

The Queen of the Gipsies and the Disguised Croat. 
Boggs’ Experience in a Quiet Street—The Quarrel- 
some Drivers, The Ya-hoo of the Milk A Tr'o of 
Nuisances, It Becomes an Omnibus Route, the Engines 
are Coming, Turn out! Fire! Fire! Tremendous Tracks 
made by Boggs. 

The Gazette of Fashion. 
Introductory. What to Buy, and Where to Buy it. Review 
of Fashions. Remarks on the Styles for the Month. De- 
seription of the Colored BE ving. General Description 
of Fashions. Description of Needlework. Stratagem versus 
Strength—A Tale. The Art of Making and Modelling Paper 
Flowers. Household Ornaments. Family Reeeipts. 

Law of Color Applied to Ladies’ Dress. Novelties for October 
Illustrations to the Gazette. 
Superb Colored Fashion Plate. Four Figures. 
Vignette. The Toilette. 
Child’s Basque. 
Ladies’ Basque. 
Opera Cloak. 
alking Cloak. 
Sofa Piliow in Fluted or Ribbed Berlin Embroidery. 
French Walking Costume. 
Bed Furniture Fringe. 
Bonnets, Cope and Head-dresses. Six Illustrations) 
Child’s Frock in Broderie Anglaise. 
Ladies’ Purse. 
Sections of Paper Flowers. 
Model of Paper Flowers 
French Dresses. 
Each number of the Magazine contains over 100 pages of 
the most entertaining Literature of the day, besides nearly 
ninety beautiful Engravings, and two superb colored 


Mr. 





Plates, alone worth more than the price of the Magazine. 
1 Copy 1 year.....cccccccccccccccovesscesess $3 
2 copies 1 year... ..ccccccvesecceecececsess 5 
1 Came B FOREB. «0000050500 08eecsc0cccdeseneeu Le 
5 copies 1 year.....sccccsecteecececscsaceees 10 


The postage of this Magazine is three cents, and must 


paid three months in advance at the offiee where the 


Miapesine is received 


FRANK LESLIE, 18 Frankfort street, New York. 








